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HERE are probably few persons who know or remember that 

the peninsula east of the Chesapeake was one of the first 
colonised parts of Virginia and of North America, the earliest settle- 
ments being made there but a few years after that of Jamestown. Any 
person who visits that over-the-bay region, where he gets glimpses here 
and there of the blue waters on either side, will not only bring back 
reminiscences of hospitality and good living, but will probably have 
observed in the dialect of the people certain archaisms, such as the 
occasional use of the word “ wain” (for wagon), and other traces yet 
lingering of a somewhat unique and peculiar state of society, resulting 
from their isolation since the early days just spoken of. 

The territory now embraced in the two Virginia counties on that 
side at first formed a single one, which bore the Indian name “ Accaw- 
macke,” as then written; but it seems that an English name was 
preferred, and it was afterwards called Northampton. Upon a subse- 
quent division into two counties, the northern one resumed the old 
name, which it bears to the present day. Some of the oldest court 
records to be found in Virginia, and on our continent, are those of these 
two counties of the “ Eastern Shore.” It may be added, in mentioning 
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matters of historic interest, that Presbyterians remember a point in 
Accomac as the spot on which the Rev. Frances McKemie planted, 
early in the last century, the first church of their order ever established 
in Virginia, and probably in the South. 

A person visiting the lower county (Northampton) will have an 
| opportunity of seeing a somewhat antique and very curious monument 
at the old Arlington, the original seat, I suppose, of the Custis family. 

It is of handsome white marble, oblong, with a roof-shaped top, the 
long sides adorned with sculpture like hanging drapery, the ends 
finished, if we remember rightly, somewhat after the style of coats-of- 
arms. No date is to be seen, we believe. This elegant monument, with 
only one other, stands within a small and now dilapidated enclosure, 
on a moderate eminence, and under the shade of two trees, one of them 
an “English walnut.” It bears the following notable inscription (the 
orthography being transferred) :— 


Under this Marble Tomb lies ye Body 
of the Hon. Joun Custis Esq. 
of the County of Westmoreland and Parish of Bruton 
formerly of Hungar’s Parish on the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia and County of Northampton the 
place of His nativity 
Aged 71 years and yet he lived but seven years 
which was the space of time he kept 
a Batchelor’s House at Arlington 
on the Eastern shore of Virginia. 


On the other side is the following :— 


This Inscription put on this Tomb 
was by his own Positive order. 
Wiuiram C. Mason F Street London Fecit. [Part illegible.] 


The other tomb, which is a plain one of reddish sand-stone, bears the 
following :— 


Here lies the Body of 

Joun Custis Esq. one of the 
Councill and Major Generall of 

Virginia who departed this life 

The 29th of January 1690 Aged 66 years 
And by his side a son and daughter 

Of his grandson John Custis whom 

He had by the daughter of 


Daniel P* Esq. Capt. Generall 
And Cuter GovERNOR of the LEWARD 
ISLANDS. 


Virtus Post FUNERA. 


On a tomb in the vicinity, another old-time inscription is preserved in 
these words :— 





* Illegible, we believe, not being full in the copy. 
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Here lyes the body of 
COoLLONEL TULLY ROBINSON 
who was born August the 31st ANNO 1658 
And departed this life November the 7th 
1723 Aged 65 years and two months 
A gentleman Honourable in his day 
an Ornament of all places of Honour 
He was loyal to his PRINCE 
Unshaken to his Friend 
And a true son of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND. 

We turn now from these more serious remembrancers of “the by- 
gone” to some of a different description. It is our impression that 
the county records of Northampton go back twenty years beyond those 
of Accomac. But the oldest of these latter date as far back as 1663. 
Through the politeness of the late Jas. Poulson, Esq., and of the equally 
urbane gentleman who then held the clerkship of the other court, we 
were not only furnished the opportunity of inspection, but directed to 
the more interesting parts of the records, and even assisted in copying 
some of them, now to be given. One of the volumes, in use about 
the middle of last century, is of attractive elegance, being bound in 
vellum, with clasps, and of fine chirography. ‘The early records show 
that Virginia then claimed a boundary north of the present one ; and 
the evidence is seen in many places on these old pages of the angry 
feeling nurtured by the conflicts of authority on the borders. One 
“ Horseley,” an officer of Lord Baltimore, is sometimes mentioned, as 
well as a certain man, “ Boston” by name, in no very complimentary 
terms. The Quaker settlers had refused to “subscribe the Act of 
Assembly,” requiring conformity : and they, if not some of the other 
Dissenters also, had retired for protection to this disputed territory, 
But even there the missiles of persecution were hurled after them. 
Representations were made to the Colonial Government of Virginia of 
“suspicious talking and movements” in that quarter. One of the “false 
rumors” imputed to the poor Quakers, and found on these old records, 
was “that the Governor of Virginia hath had a piece of green wax sent 
for him,” (¢. ¢, as a sign of recall by the Government at home) ; and 
they are farther spoken of as those “ whose interests will never permit 
their consciences to comply with that government which is inconsistent 
with their affairs,” and with whom “a stricter course must be taken.” 

The reader will see in this and the following extracts what a power 
the county court institution was in those colonial days,— even beyond 
what it has been in the later times of the “old Constitution” to which 
most Virginians look back as the palmy days of the Old Dominion. 

The Accomac records contain an order of Governor and Council in 
relation to those border Quakers, dated between 1660 and 1670; and 
a person looking over them will notice a promise, here put on record, 
of Sir Wm. Berkeley, in the time of Bacon’s rebellion, to exempt 
the counties from taxation for military services, and something seem- 
ingly approaching to an assumption of sovereignty on the part of 
“the Colony of Virginia,” in her declaration of war, registered by the 
Accomac Court, “against the United Provinces.” 
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The worshipful gentlemen who, from time to time, ruled the Peninsular 
settlements of Virginia, exercised themselves both by word and deed 
against the stubborn “ Friends ” and other obnoxious persons. Stephen 
Horseley, whom we have mentioned, becoming an officer of Lord 
Baltimore’s government and being “expelled from the House of 
Burgesses of Va.,” comes in for a most abundant share of vitupera- 
tion, being spoken of as ‘‘repugnant to good government of all sorts, 
yet professedly none” (probably in reference to his being a Quaker), 
‘consistent in nothing but opposing church government,” and “his 
children at a great age and yet unchristened.” One “Geo. Johnson” 
is stigmatised as “the Proteus of heresy,” “ notorious for shifting, schis- 
matical pranks,” and one that now “professeth Quaking,” while his 
brother professor of the same tenets, “Thos. Price,” is denounced 
as “a creeping Quaker,” and “one that heareth much and sayeth 
little,” and “ Ambrose Dixon,” of the same unfortunate community, 
as “prater of nonsense, and much led by the spirit of ignorance” (a 
sneer, no doubt, at his Quaker notions), and one “ who stands arrested ” 
and has “the broad arrow on his door ;” while Horseley’s underling, 
Henry Boston, as they could not twist his neck literally, is gibbeted on 
paper as a “rebel,” with various et ceteras, it being intimated with a 
degree of obvious satisfaction, and his name hereby immortalised, that 
for his evil doings “he had received a late reward with a rattan.” 
The Honorable County Court also condescends to notice “two or 
three ” other “ loose fellows that followed the Quakers for scraps, whom 
a good whipping is the best to reform.” Hence it appears that if the 
old-time New Englanders were guilty of persecution against the harm- 
less sectarists mentioned in these extracts, our Virginian forefathers 
were not free from the intolerance which Oliver Cromwell, to his 
immortal honor, had discarded, but which was still the prevalent 
sentiment and spirit of the age. 

We find on the records a complaint from certain Indians of Poko- 
moke against one Jno. Williams for intrusion upon them, and redress 
ordered ; also a petition from the King of Pokomoke for protection and 
aid against “‘certain of his great men who have and do compass his 
death by poison, and animate his subjects to rebellion,” which was 
granted, and some “horse and foot” despatched to his relief, by this 
means letting him know that he is to conform to the country of Vir- 
ginia, and not to the intruders of Maryland. A deed of the “ King of 
Chescompick,” with “his mark,” is found also on record. 

But the most noteworthy fact, perhaps, developed by these chronicles, 
is the enforcement of law in matters of morals and behavior,—some- 
thing, in fact, of the order of “ Blue Laws” among the old Virginians 
of those days. Our readers will probably remember, in connection, 
the blowing of the horn for public services of the Sabbath at James- 
town, with the requisition of attendance and sundry like things. In fact 
the old statute books of the Colony of Virginia afford much informa- 
tion and entertainment on this subject. One of the extracts already 
given notices the offence in a Quaker household of neglecting “ chris- 
tening.” Another record informs us that “Jno. Paramont, being pre- 
sented by the Grand Jury for breach of the Sabath ” [orthography of 
the record], “and being examined, confesseth the fact, and is fined 
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fifty pounds of tobacco, and to pay Court charges.” Thos. Walley 
and wife, for the same offence, were “ fined 100 Ibs. of tobacco.” Pun- 
ishment was inflicted in sundry cases, not only for “swearing,” ‘but for 
“scandalous speeches.” ‘ Ducking” was a somewhat favorite correc- 
tive, especially in the case of old and young women guilty of “ scolding ” 
and quarreling. Some of us, these days, may exclaim, O for that 
golden age to return ! An order is actually found on record for the 
preparation of a “ducking-stool.” The imported or other hired 
servants seem to have furnished the principal subjects of ethical dis- 
cipline. Even the lash was sometimes employed, in certain cases 
where a fine was not paid,—by one order found on record to. be 
repeated, in some cases, once a month. One “ Roberts,” for “ speaking 
scandallous words against the Government of this country and the 
magistrates,” was sentenced to “thirty lashes upon his bare back, to 
be forthwith executed.” But his crime was rather political than moral. 
Mary Stading, however, for gross immorality, being examined and 
confessing the fact, was condemned to “25 lashes on her bare 
shoulders, and to pay Court charges ;” while of “Thos. Cotting- 
ham, servant of Robt. Beard,” the record is made that, “ having this 
time acknowledged his offence,” the penalty is remitted, “ but the next 
time he is heard to swear he shall receive 21 lashes on his bare back.” 
This R. Beard seems to have had a stormy life, as would appear 
from the following record, which we give entire as of some anti- 
quarian interest :— 


At a Court held in Accomack County the 17th of August, by his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for said county, in the 15th year of the Reign of our Sovereign 
Lord Charles the Second, by the Grace of God of Great Brittain, France and Ireland, 
King, Defender of the Faith, &c., and in the year of our Lord God 1663. 

Present 
Mr. ANtTY HODGKINS 
Capt. Geo. Parker, Mr. Hugh Yeo, 
Mr. Jno. West, Mr. Jno. Wise. 


Whereas Robert Beard, having a woman servant named Elizabeth Lovewit, incor- 
rigible and impudent, which said servant, upon the said Beard’s complaint, the pre- 
ceding court, was punished for insolent demeanour towards her master, and since the 
said Issue [of her case] the said woman servant, Alice Bourhon, and Robert Beard 
have lawlessly scolded, fought and misdemeaned themselv es on the sabbath day, the 
Court have therefore ordered that the said Elizabeth Lovewit, Alice Bourhon, be 
ducked. And for that the said Beard hath degenerated so much from a man as neither 
to bear Rule over his woman servant nor govern his house, but made one in that 
Scolding Society, wherefore the said Beard is censured to be ducked, with his woman 
servant and Alice Bourhon, and pay Court charges. 


The date of the above is worthy of notice. From their making 
1663 the 15th of Charles II.’s reign, we perceive that they do not 
recognise the Commonwealth. 

We give another extract or two :— 


Forasmuch as it appeareth to the Court that Mary White hath much scandallized 
and abused (her aunt) Goody Huit, as appeareth by sufficient evidence. It is there- 
fore ordered that, as a Just reward for her offence, she be committed into the Sheriff's 
custody until she ask her Aunt forgiveness three tymes, once in open Court and once 
at either Church in this County, on the next succeeding Sabath daies, in ye face of 
the Congregation, and pay Court charges. 
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Mariam Cornelius for similar offence to that of Mary White, namely 
“reporting, second hand, certain scandalous speeches against Goody 
Huit” [* Dame Huit,” as she is called in the depositions on record 
appended] was sentenced “to make her contrition for the said offence 
by acknowledgment of it in open Court, and the next Sabath at 
Occahanock Church, and the Sunday after at Nandua Church, and pay 
Court charges.” 

Some of the “scandallous speeches” mentioned in the depositions 
were to the effect that “Goody” or “ Dame” Huit had stolen before 
she left England “a gown,” and, as another had it, “a gown and 
smoothing iron.” 

To add one or two more, a certain fellow was condemned to “ get on 
his knees and make acknowledgement to Capt. Southey Littleton and 
wife, for having abused them, to their great disreputation, and pay 7000 
Ibs. of tobacco.” In one case an Indian, for felonies and dangerous 
words in regard to “the Indians and English,” was ordered “to be 
disposed of” into slavery “in the Indies.” 

Gentlemen attorneys too, it seems, had to walk straight in those 
days, for on one occasion a lawyer by the name of Tankard, for 
language disrespectful to the court, was threatened with being “ thrown 
over the bar,”— whether in the literal sense this transcriber doth not 
undertake to say. 

But the climax of judicial novelties found in these venerable records 
is the case which we are now finally to mention. A company of strolling 
players having come into the County Court dominion of Accomac, and 
having acted something comic which was either regarded as reflecting 
upon the authorities or trenching upon good morality, an order of 
Court was entered that said company of players should appear in 
presence of the Court, and then and there rehearse the comedy or 
farce of “The Bear and the Cub,” that their worships might judge 
and determine for themselves as to its obnoxious character. The 
pages of history may be challenged to produce the picture of a scene 
in real life more unique and striking, to say the least, than that of “ The 
Bear and the Cub,” as it was grimly and tremblingly performed in 
the fearful presence of the high and mighty Justices of Accomac,— the 
actors being themselves the culprits arraigned, the farce the subject of 
solemn accusation, and the terrors of jail and “stripes on the bare 
back” before their eyes! 

But, however we may amuse ourselves with these judicial singularities, 
as they seem to us, of those early times, yet making some small sub- 
traction in what we may call extremes, we may well admire and 
venerate those men of former times who really illustrated, as did so 
many of the magistracy of Virginia in the first and in many succeeding 
generations, a Spartan and Roman virtue, both in the laws they made 
and in the administration of them. 


Cc. H., Va. lL. 





T. JS CAVALRY CHARGE. 


For Tue New Eciecric MaGazine. 


T was on a bright morning in the Fall of 1862, that a man clad 
in a soiled and tattered suit of Confederate gray might have 
been seen astride a fiery, though somewhat jaded steed, on the princi- 
pal street of a straggling village situated in the mountains of Western 
North Carolina. He was surrounded by a dozen hardy mountaineers 
on foot, who were listening with intense interest to what he was saying. 
Our hero was one Timothy J. McSnorter, known in all that region of 
country as “T. J.” His hearers were his old companions in many a 
well-contested game of “ Seven Up,” many a drunken carousal, and 
many a vigorous “ stag-dance.” 

T. J. was an “original” character. Previously to the war, an extra 
quantity of “brass,” a rude kind of eloquence, a stentorian voice, 
and certain peculiarities of oratorical style, had won for him among his 
unsophisticated neighbors and acquaintances the reputation of a 
“powerful” lawyer. He was a first-class “ranter” and an accom- 
plished demagogue. He knew that a majority of men, at least in his 
section, were wont to measure the mental ability of an orator by the 
strength of his lungs and the length of his speeches, and he pushed 
his advantages in these respects to the uttermost limit. He belonged 
to what may be styled the stripping class of public speakers. He in- 
variably began his harangues by taking off his coat, tossing it disdain- 
fully from him, and rolling up the sleeves of his shirt. These move- 
ments were always accompanied by a peculiar look and toss of the 
head that seemed to say, “Now I have a big job on hand, so look 
out for lightning, thunder, and a respectable earthquake!” As he 
warmed with his subject, his vest would follow his coat, then his neck- 
tie would follow his vest, then his shirt-collar would follow his neck- 
tie, then his shirt-bosom would be unbuttoned and thrown open with 
a sort of spasmodic jerk ; and it is said that on one occasion his shirt 
followed the articles of clothing already named, so that his peroration 
found him divested of everything except his trousers and boots. 

Tall, raw-boned, angular, and cadaverous, with eyes large, white, 
and turning almost over in their sockets, a mouth so wide that it 
seemed as if it had been made by a transverse blow with the edge of 
a hatchet, his cheek bulged with a quid of mountain “cut and dried” 
as large as a hen’s egg, a voice as harsh as the cry of a hungry raven 
and so loud as to have silenced from very shame the bellowing of the 
biggest bull of Bashan, T. J. now presented an object of side-split- 
ting interest, as with unkempt hair, slouched hat, and an old fashioned 
horse-pistol at his left side, and his left knee resting on the pommel 
of his saddle, he thus let off to his gaping admirers the pent-up 
eloquence of eighteen months :— 
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“Gentlemen, you have asked where I have been and where I am 
going. I have been to the tented field, where banners wave, where 
sabres gleam, where bayonets shimmer, where muskets rattle and 
where cannons peal! I need not remind you that I once thought the 
Bar the fittest place for the display of the remarkable talents with 
which my Creator, in His unerring wisdom, was pleased to endow me. 
And I was ‘some’ at the Bar; yes, a ‘whole team,’ with the tar- 
bucket hung on the coupling-pole and a big ‘yaller’ dog under the 
wagon. Bill Simmons, you know I was, for who saved you from the 
damning infamy of the whipping-post? You know it too, Tom Snick- 
ers, for had it not been for my profound legal acquirements and De- 
mosthenean eloquence, you would be, at this very hour, with cropped 
hair and zebra pants, making yourself useful in the public jail and 
penitentiary of the State, Sir! And you, Dave Wilkins, cannot be 
ignorant on this subject, for it was my legal acumen and my pathetic 
appeals to the sympathies of a brainless jury composed of such sap- 
headed men as you, Sam Jones, and you, John Smith, that sent Dave 
forth, not as a convicted felon to the scaffold, where he ought to have 
gone, but to the enjoyment of a worthless existence and an unappre- 
ciated liberty, Sir!” 

Each of the gentlemen thus courteously appealed to bowed acquies- 
cence as he was individually addressed, and when T. J. finished they 
all bowed together. 

“ Yes,” he continued, “that’s so, Gentlemen ; but, as I was about 
to remark, there was reserved for me a still more appropriate and ex- 
alted sphere of action. ‘That sphere is the theatre of war — war, the 
noblest of sciences — war, the mightiest and the grandest of all the 
games of chance — war, a game in which steel-panoplied battalions 
are the cards, and empires the stakes, Sir! Yes, Gentlemen, war is 
T. J.’s natural element, Sir ! 

“ At first I joined the infantry, and a grand arm of the service it is 
too. Hoosiers, like you, reared in these mountain gorges, have no 
conception of the part played by infantry during an engagement. 
Well, I will tell you how the thing works, Sir! First, a line of crack 
shots is thrown to the front to feel the enemy and to gain time for the 
formation of the grand line of battle. ‘These men are called skirmish- 
ers. When they see the enemy they begin to pop at them at ‘long 
taw,’ but, by-and-by they are forced back by superior numbers, and 
then the main column begins to play its part. It is not ‘ pop, pop, pop,’ 
as it was with the skirmishers, but at first the united fire of a company 
here and there, then of a regiment ; and then, all of a sudden, a deafen- 
ing roar from battalions, regiments, brigades, divisions, and whole 
corps, rends the air, Sir! Soon comes the thrilling order, ‘ Charge 
bayonets!’ and then, with death playing on ten thousand slanting 
points of steel, the mighty enginery emerges from its curtain of 
smoke and flame, and sweeps onward to grapple in fearful embrace 
with the eager and on-rushing foe, Sir! 

“ Gentlemen, the infantry service is glorious, yes, glorious, Sir! But 
it has its drawbacks, Sir, its drawbacks! ‘Tired going through the mud 
from daylight until dark, and often far into night ; weighted down with 
knapsack and musket and cartridge-box ; sometimes double-quicking 
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for miles, sometimes standing still for hours in the drenching rain or 
driving snow, bespattered with mud by the dashing cavalry, and 
always expected to do the hardest fighting, I found that the infantry 
did not suit T. J., no, not by a long sight, and I quit it, and joined the 
artillery, Sir! 

“ Artillery means cannon, Gentlemen! Do you want to know what 
acannon is, Sir? A cannon is a big gun, Sir; so big that it has to be 
pulled by horses, Sir! And it shoots a ball as big as Dave Wilkins’s 
sugar kettle ; and so far that you can’t get away from it ; and it cracks 
louder than all the rifles and shot-guns in this county put together 
would ; and it tears a hole big enough for a three-year old bear to 
crawl into. ‘That’s what it is, Sir; that’s what it is! 

“Infantry is a grand arm of the service, Gentlemen, but it won’t 
compare with the artillery. Boom! boom! boom! and then, from an 
hundred brazen, belching throats, comes a simultaneous crash, shaking 
earth and heaven, and rolling through the firmament like the voice of 
doom through the caverns of the damned! And such execution! The 
solid shot tear through the forests like a tornado; the shell shriek 
through the air like distracted fiends ; grape and canister mow down 
companies and regiments as a first-class McCormick’s Reaper lays 
wheat in a harvest field ; while with each discharge the grim monsters 
leap high in air, as if exulting in their capacity for the destruction of 
our race! Ah, the artillery is indeed sublime! But I soon got tired 
of it. It is very convenient and comfortable to ride along on a caisson 
while on a march; but in action there is too much hard work lifting 
those heavy guns, and just a little too much danger for T. J. I tell 
you, Gentlemen, a battery with the concentrated fire of three or four 
of the enemy’s batteries upon it, is not the healthiest place in the 
world, Sir! So I concluded to quit the artillery and join the cavalry. 

“You may talk about infantry and about artillery, but after all the 
cavalry is just the thing for a man of spirit like T. J. It is after the 
infantry and artillery have broken and shattered the columns of the 
enemy, that the cavalry arm of the service is brought into play. First, 
you hear a rumbling sound as of an earthquake rapidly approaching. 
Clear the track, it is a cavalry charge! Here they come, column upon 
column, horses and riders; a thousand spurs pressed to a thousand 
quivering flanks ; a thousand streaming plumes on a thousand helmeted 
heads ; a thousand sabres raised in air! The very horses seem infused 
with the spirit of their riders. With fiery eyes, expanded nostrils, and 
every nerve and muscle in full play, they thunder down upon the 
affrighted. flying, shrieking foe, while pistol-shot and sabre-stroke are 
doing their work of carnage and of death! 

“But, Gentlemen, why try to describe that which, in itself, is inde- 
scribable? I will show you how the thing is done!” 

So, fixing his feet firmly in his stirrups, T. J. rode proudly down the 
street some two hundred yards. Here he halted, about faced, and 
drew his pistol. By this time, every man, woman, and child in the 
village, attracted by the well-known voice, had collected on the side- 
walk. Straightening himself up, grasping the reins with his left hand, 
and inclining his body forward at an angle of about forty-five degrees, 
T. J. drove his spurs into the flanks of his horse. The animal re- 
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sponded to the touch of the steel, and up street they came, the sparks 
flying from the heels of the steed at every maddening bound. Having 
passed over about half the distance, T. J. suddenly levelled his pistol 
directly to the front, and as he shouted “ Fire!” pulled trigger, and in 
an instant horse and rider rolled in the dust. The horse, shot directly 
through the back of his head, gave one groan and was dead. 

As T. J. slowly gathered himself up, he cast a rueful glance at his 
horse ; then with “ Zhere now, won't Betsy give me particular fits!” 
he slowly hobbled to the sidewalk. 

Reader, if you wish to avoid a personal difficulty, never say a single 
word to T. J. about his grand cavalry charge. He now swears that 
the cavalry is a humbug — “ an unmitigated humbug, Sir!” 


CONFEDERATE GRAY, 


BARBARIANS AN D SAVAGES.* 





Translated from the Revue Contemporaine for Tuk New Ec cecric. 


AS the distinctive difference between darbarians and savages ever 

been defined? ‘The dictionaries fail to do it for us, and yet that 

there is a difference is shown by the words never having been used as 

synonymous. We must look elsewhere for the explanation of this tacit 
understanding. 

With the ancients, the barbarians were especially those peoples, who, 
coming from the north, made more or less severe inroads from time to 
time, as preludes to the great invasion which accomplished the final 
dissolution of the Roman world. It was not until later that the word 
savage was extended from its application to wild animals, and applied 
to certain races of humankind ; and it has been chiefly employed by 
travellers to designate the rude populations which they encountered 
in expeditions to southern latitudes. 

If the absence of culture constitutes a condition common to both 
barbarians and savages, the very origin of these appellations indicates 
differences between them, which appear more marked the more closely 
they are investigated. 

At the time of the appearance of barbarians in history, the Greeks 
and the Romans enjoyed a degree of culture, the extent of which it is 
probable is now overestimated. ‘True, we can not refuse to admit that 
among them, and especially among the Greeks, letters and the plastic 














* Note.— Without either indorsing or impugning all Dr. ‘Tripier’s views, we publish this paper 
on account of the extreme importance of the subjects of which it treats, and the clear and scientific 
precision with which he handles questions usually discussed from a sentimental point of view.— Eps. 
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arts had attained a high degree of perfection; that the sciences 
dependant upon observation were cultivated with distinguished success ; 
that the speculations of metaphysics were paving the way for the advent 
of the positive sciences ; finally, that their political aptitudes were 
manifested in attempis at’ social constitutions which might be called 
successful. Hence it is easy to understand their contempt for the 
rude populations which they found themselves obliged to contend with. 
Observation even justifies to a certain degree their opinion that indi- 
viduals belonging to the northern races were either not perfectible at 
all, or but very slightly so. We are ourselves witnesses, indeed, how 
the native rudeness of these races resists the first steps of culture, 
unless the attempt be commenced with the earliest years. 

The name of barbarians, given by the ancients to the representatives 
of the blond races, was intended to signify their coarseness, rudeness, 
resistance to culture ; and probably had no further significance. That 
of savages, given later to the dark-skinned races, at once implies less 
and more: without indicating any particular quality or defect, it simply 
implies a comparison with animals. 

Now the uncultured members of both the light and the dark races 
are susceptible of improvement ; but it is in entirely different directions, 
and within entirely different limits. Savages, endowed with remarkable 
powers of imitation, are easily trained: they assimilate the habits, 
modes of life, and languages of the cultivated races with a promptitude 
which induces many observers to pronounce them more intelligent than 
the barbarians. The barbarians, on the other hand, who are far less 
gifted with the imitative faculty, are much more difficult of refinement. 
Thus, at the first glance, the dark or savage races present a semblance 
of superiority. ‘This point admitted, it remains for us to see to what 
extent these specious aptitudes are limited ; how individuals so easily 
trained, so capable of civility are yet incapable of civilisation ; how, 
finally, in the order of social ideas, we find them endowed with the 
democratic temperament, and yet absolutely incapable of the idea of 
liberty. 

But before pursuing a comparison which must have reference to 
various characteristics, and must take account of distinctions frequently 
extremely delicate, it is necessary to note the possible complications 
which the diversity of races and the influences of cross-breeding bring 
into the conditions of the investigation. ‘The diversity of races brings 
before us a great variety of original types; cross-breeding tends to 
confound them. ‘To what extent does this latter influence make itself 
felt? Does it complicate the problem with new elements? The influ- 
ence of collective migrations, of which history preserves the record or 
the traces, that of individual migrations, which have prodigiously 
multiplied in our times, can not be estimated with sufficient accuracy, 
for want of exact data in reference to the possible influence of cross- 
ings between individuals of different races. Only in our days have 
systematic experiments upon animals brought into the discussion 
elements of information sufficient for the solution of some of these 
questions, and for the distinct statement of others. 

It is well known that with the view of improving breeds, or rather 
of appropriating them to determinate uses, the breeding of domestic 
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animals is no longer left to chance. Sometimes the object aimed at 
is to communicate in mass to one breed the characteristics of another 
breed ; and this is done by causing the females of the former to be 
fecundated by males of the latter breed. This is the proceeding which 
is known by the term crossing. When this proceeding is continued 
between females of the half-breed thus obtained, and males of the 
pure breed first employed, it is what is known as continued crossing. 

Sometimes it happens that in the individuals of one breed there 
appear accidentally certain well-marked accessory characteristics which 
it is thought likely may be of use, and then the attempt is made to 
fix and exaggerate these characteristics by uniting those individuals 
which present them in the most marked degree. ‘This proceeding is 
what is called selection, 

The physical improvement of the human race by these means has 
been far from being so carefully pursued as that of domestic animals. 
Instances of selection, it is true, are not rare, but they are regulated 
by no systematic principles, and their almost constant result is to give 
rise to or to fix undesirable tendencies ; so that the only interest they 
present is from the medical point of view. As for crossings, they are 
often realised by migrations. Even continued crossing is of frequent 
occurrence, and it is interesting to examine what the effects have been. 

Investigations into the results of systematic crossing pursued with 
domestic animals with a view of modifying the types, establish the fact 
that the anatomical modifications so produced are transitory, and that 
the offspring from the inter-propagation of half-breeds, tend to resume 
the fundamental characteristics of one of the original races from which 
they spring. ‘The characteristics of races then are permanent ; and 
the creation of mixed’ races, the definitive fusion between two races, 
impossible, since time, far from assisting the attempt, tends on the 
contrary to bring about, in a succession of generations, a return to 
the original types. 

In the observations upon which rests the doctrine of the instability 
of type in mixed breeds, exclusive attention has necessarily been paid 
to the fundamental anatomical characteristics of the pure races ; those 
characteristics which neither climate nor physical training can change, 
which the same race everywhere presents, and which characterise it 
organically. ‘Thus it has been perceived that the influence of a cross- 
ing not continued, diminishes with successive generations, and finally 
ceases to be appreciable. 

But can this influence be completely annulled? Most writers who 
have made the horse their especial study affirm that it can not, and 
that the original taint can never be effaced. ‘This opinion, so far as 
the horse is concerned, may pass for visionary and devoid of substan- 
tial value: in fact a point is ultimately reached when this original taint 
is no longer perceptible, and when the affirmation of its existence may 
be regarded as gratuitous. 

Observations made upon the human race, however, give a great 
weight to this doctrine of hippologists. In the human race, the facul- 
ties of expression are the exponents of all the modifications of a 
cerebral system, which can not be studied in observations upon animals. 
Again, modern colonising migrations have given rise to specimens of 
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crossing, the products of which are an interesting subject for study. 
Up to the present time the Anglo-Saxon race has been crossed but 
little in the colonies: mixed breeding, when it occurs, is an accidental 
phenomenon which only begins to assume some importance in the 
United States of America; everywhere else, when it occurs, it is not 
continued. But the Latin races are far from attaching such consequence 
to the purity of their blood ; and they have practised crossings to a 
considerable extent in their colonies. The Spaniards, the Portuguese, 
and the French, have produced with the Indians and the negroes a 
great variety of hybrids. One of the writers friends who was born in 
one of our colonies and has lived in them all, and who has himself a 
slight trace of admixture in his blood, has informed me that for some 
time the white families who emigrate to the French colonies avoid with 
great care intermarriage with mulattoes of all degrees, however slight 
the taint ; but that there is not a family which has been settled there 
for a space of thirty years, but its blood presents some trace of mixture 
either with (he native or the enslaved races. An examination of the 
moral and intellectual peculiarities of a considerable number of 
mulattoes, whose progenitors have maintained a continued crossing 
with the white race, and who therefore present the slightest taint of 
blood, has led me to precisely the same conclusion. Among many of 
these the physical taint is still perceptible ; with others it has entirely 
disappeared, but their cerebral peculiarities and aptitudes prove in an 
incontestable manner that they belong to the mixed race. Certain 
historical families afford us specimens where the original taint of blood 
was introduced many generations back, and where many generations 
have succeeded each other in Europe, always crossed with the pure 
white: under these circumstances the influences of the climate and of 
education should have succeeded in eradicating the negro, if that result 
were possible. ‘They have never so done. ‘The inferior blood re- 
appears in most of the acts of life: it controls the instincts, the tastes, 
the aptitudes. ‘The most careful culture only succeeds, at best, in 
forming an acquired reason in perpetual conflict with the natural ; 
whence arise continual hesitations and contradictions which usually 
result in the triumph of the negro influence. Whenever the good 
effects of education are weakened by a too great license given to the 
will, by the liberty of action which a large fortune bestows, by the 
consciousness of impunity derived from the exercise of power, the 
negro element will always carry the day. 

If in the human race continued crossing is able to efface the 
apparent physical characteristics of the inferior races, their moral and 
intellectual character is less easy of modification ; and the experience 
of more than a century justifies the apprehension that in this respect 
the taint is indelible. 

This fact seems to be at last understood in our colonies, where for a 
number of years the families of pure blood avoid intermarriages with 
those who have been long settled in the country. ‘There is a con- 
stantly increasing number of creoles who are compelled to resort to 
the continent to contract alliances, now almost impossible in countries 
where the question of the equality of races has been of necessity a 
subject of investigation. 
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Notwithstanding the energy of their protestations and the vehemence 
with which they attribute to the effects of climate the marks of in- 
feriority which they exhibit, the persons of slightly mixed blood are 
perfectly aware of these facts, and never deceive themselves as to their 
origin. ‘The proof of this lies in the special aversion which they enter- 
tain for negroes and mulattoes. In the United States negroes and 
persons of negro blood are despised ; in our colonies they are hated. 

To this general fact of the instability of type of the mixed breeds, 
complicated with the permanence of certain characteristics resulting 
from crossing, are attached certain questions which being regarded as 
accessories have been less studied, and yet the importance of which is 
considerable, especially in reference to the human race. They are 
briefly indicated here, with a view to call the attention of observers to 
them. 

The preponderating influence of the male parent in determining 
the type of the half-breed, is generally admitted. This opinion, which 
has not, within the writer’s knowledge, been established by any experi- 
ments instituted with the immediate intention of verifying it, seems 
rather to rest upon the constant practice of breeders: the males are 
selected from the race intended to impart the cross [/a race croisante] ; 
the females from the race to be crossed [/a race croisée|. ‘This practice 
is explained, independently of theoretical views respecting the relative 
influence of the sexes of the parents in determining the type of the 
offspring, by economical principles. Polygamy, with animals, is the 
law of nature ; and our interests compel us to respect it, under the 
penalty, if it be infringed, of having nearly to double the total number 
of our stock, without increasing its production. 

From this reason the influence of the female is but little studied ; 
but it is nevertheless considerable. If so far it is difficult to accurately 
appreciate it by means of such zodtechnic experiments as are on record, 
and which were undertaken with quite different objects in view, we 
can not fail to perceive that it has played an important part in deter- 
mining the cerebral or psychical qualities to which reference has already 
been made. One might otherwise arrive at a better appreciation of 
this fact in carefully observing the results, both intellectual and physical, 
of the unions of mixed-breeds among themselves. It is known that in 
herds where the system of continued crossing is neglected, the off- 
spring return in time to the original types ; but the law of this return 
has not been sufficiently studied. 

From the lack of knowledge on this point, it is usually believed that 
in the human species, the preponderating influence is that of the 
superior race ; that the offspring of mulatto parents tend to return to 
the white race; but this is a popular notion unsupported by any 
evidence. 

As for the process of selection, its aim can not be other than limited. 
One can not have recourse to it to improve a race or to elevate it ; and 
if called upon to develop in a limited number of subjects, any deter- 
minate qualities, it remains, so far as human zodtechny is concerned, 
what is called une expérience de laboratoire. It may be easily seen that 
undirected, or directed amiss, it becomes a cause of degradation. It 
is in this light that we must regard the disadvantage of marriages 
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between blood-relations. These have been cited as examples of the 
disadvantages resulting from want of crossing; but they should be 
Jooked at as examples of zicious selection. If the parties are perfectly 
healthy and normal, which is in our time a case of extreme rarity, the 
union would have no disadvantageous results ; but in practice these 
matriages constitute a sedection which retains and aggravates family 
defects and infirmities. | Hygienic views holding no place in the 
reasons that determine marriages, the number of vicious selections is 
excessive. 


Races therefore can not blend in a permanent and definitive manner. 
The most potent of all modifying intluences, that of crossing, produces 
only‘a transient alteration of the fundamental, typical, characteristics, 
and these latter return when the crossing is discontinued. But these 
crossings introduce new characteristics, accessory with animals, but of 
the highest importance in the human species ; and these are exceedingly 
permanent, so permanent that we may call them indelible. 

There is another class of influences that modify the race, of which 
account must be taken. Unquestionably the power of surrounding 
cireumstances has been much exaggerated when they are referred to 
to explain all the transformations observed in the inhabitants of 
countries peopled or repeopled by migrations ; still, some of these 
conditions, and especially those of climate, are of sufficient importance 
not to be entirely neglected. Here. again a distinction must be drawn: 
while the taint of a cross with an inferior race, if discontinued, tends 
to vanish from the external organs, while remaining permanently in the 
intellectual organs, the characteristics of the latter organs resist the 
influence of climate, which chiefly affects the tegumentary system. 

Instances of change of type of a race as a result of transplantation, 
are, moreover, less common than is generally supposed. A race trans- 
planted to a climate very different from that of its original habitat, 
perishes or becomes sterile, unless crossing comes to its rescue by first 
changing its nature and finally absorbing it. 

Let us see now how these data help to explain the various versions 
by which it has been attempted to account for the distribution of 
various races in the ancient world. 

The account generally supposed to be supported by the authority of 
the Bible, peoples Europe with the descendants of Japhet, Western 
Asia and Eastern Europe with those of Shem. At a later period races 
were assumed instead of families: for the descendants of Japhet has 
been substituted the Aryan race, and the Aramzan race for those of 
Shem. But these races come from Asia and people Europe. ‘The first 
Aryan invasion has been fixed at about 2000 years before our era ; and 
this appearance of exactitude has procured credence for conclusions 
which are not supported by established facts. 

In arbitrarily limiting the number of primitive races, the effects of 
surrounding circumstances have been no less arbitrarily assumed to 
account for diversities which could not be denied. But we now know 
how limited is the influence of these circumstances ; and moreover that 
time, which has been equally invoked as a modifying element, tends on 
the contrary to produce a return to the original types. 
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According to the variations founded upon the popular conception of 
the Biblical account, Europe must have been uninhabited at a period 
when Asia was already sufficiently thickly populated to furnish numer- 
ous emigrations. But this is an entirely gratuitous supposition, and 
one which is effectively controverted by modern discoveries. From the 
fact that Europe, previously to the Asiatic invasions, had no history, 
that her populations have left no monuments nor other ineffaceable 
traces of their existence, we can not absolutely conclude that these 
populations did not exist. We have already shown, by evidence drawn 
from contemporary observations, the resistance offered by darbarous 
races to the first elements of refinement, to artistic and literary culture, 
the only culture which, previously to the advent of the sciences, was of 
a nature to leave permanent traces. So long as the conditions of 
surrounding circumstances and the defect of previous acquisitions 
impeded these races in the manifestation of their aptitudes, so long 
they remained in the state of nature, having as yet no means of giving 
evidence. of faculties which remained in their primitive state. It is 
from the East that they received their first elements of culture: abun- 
dant testimony confirms it: but we can not go beyond this and from 
the absence of history conclude their non-existence. 

Invasions trom Asia into Europe have then taken place ; and these 
invasions have either introduced new languages, or fundamentally 
modified the languages existing. So much is sure. For the rest we 
are reduced to conjectures, and can only, when opportunity offers, 
establish the accuracy or at least the plausibility of these. Upon what 
conditions then, do thése conjectures bear? Upon the possible conse- 
quences of invasions. 

Two distinct impelling causes give rise to important invasions :— 
conquest and colonisation. Although in most cases these two causes 
operate simultaneously, yet their consequences should be examined 
separately, as colonising migrations exercise, in respect to ethnological 
perturbations, a much more considerable influence when they are 
effected peaceably. When conquest is to precede civilisation, the 
invaders arrive, without women, in a populated country ; if they succeed 
in establishing themselves there, they must, at the end of a certain 
time, be absorbed and disappear. When on the contrary conquest is 
not necessary, the invaders arrive with their women. ‘The possibility 
of such a pacific invasion, moreover, presupposes a country but thinly 
peopled. Under these conditions, all the chances are in favor of 
absorption of the native population by the new-comers. 

It is under these latter conditions that the Anglo-Saxon race has 
taken possession of the greater part of North America. The intro- 
duction of the Iberian races into South America has been effected 
under intermediate conditions, and the result has been an interming- 
ling with the indigenous races to such an extent as to give, after a 
lapse of three centuries, the present mixed breeds of those countries, 
unstable breeds which at the present time manifestly tend to return (in 
external appearance) to the Iberian types. As for the ancient inva- 
sions in Europe, we must admit that they were all warlike, especially 
in the West, and that the invaders have either emigrated again, or else 
have been dissolved in the mass of the invaded, leaving no traces, or 
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only such as were accidental and perishable. Indeed under the sup- 
position that Europe was entirely repeopled by Asiatic immigrations, 
these migrations could only have been the result of an excess of 
population at home, and we should then still find in Asia numerous 
specimens of the original races, which is not the case. It cannot be 
supposed that these have utterly perished in their very cradle, and 
have flourished nowhere but under climates which at first were strange 
to them. 

The races which people Europe to-day, present to us therefore, if not 
the indigenous races in all their purity, at least races which differ from 
them but little, and constantly tend to return to their types. Con- 
quering invasions have not been able to implant new races. As for 
colonising immigrations which might have effected the destruction of 
the indigenous race, or its absorption by continued crossing, they have 
never been sufficiently numerous and important in Europe to exercise 
an influence of this kind. 


With the question of the distribution and possible modification of 
races, is connected the question of s/avery. ‘The part that slavery has 
played has differed in various countries and at various times. 

In this respect Egypt offers an extremely interesting field of observa- 
tion. There slavery is officially abolished, and yet in reality it exists. 
When the Circassians, driven from their homes by the Russians, arrived 
at Cairo, they were able to find ready sate for their wives and their 
daughters. ‘The captain of the boat on which we visited Upper Egypt, 
on his return brought out of a store-room and offered to sell us, two 
handsome children which he had bought at Assouan. This traffic, 
however, has no great importance ; it is of use in the cities to supply 
in part the domestic service of the rich, but does not go, and most 
probably has never gone, beyond that. 

But we must be careful here not to confound the substance with the 
form. Assuredly in no country is the condition of the destitute worse 
than in the valley of the Nile. But though they live in the most 
oppressive of servitudes, the Fellahs are, for all that, not slaves. 
Slavery is, in fact, a question of form: and thus it can be shown that 
the abolitionist agitation of our times has been a mere affair of senti- 
ment, with which sound reasoning has had nothing to do, and the 
result of which will be to hasten the destruction of an inferior race ;— 
aresult probably fortunate, in that it will to a certain extent secure 
the dominant races against deteriorating crossings ; but this result has 
never been suspected by those who pursued it in the name of philan- 
thropy. Everywhere that barbarian and savage races meet on the 
same soil, one of two results follows: the former either reduce the 
latter to servitude, or they exterminate them. In countries where the 
progress of morals prevents them from voluntarily accomplishing this 
work of destruction, the savage races die of want if they are not 
allowed the resource of entering into servitude. We see this mode of 
Cepopulation in action in Algeria to-day: the inferior race, a race 
noxious rather than servile, is rapidly disappearing. The introduction 
of slavery would have prolonged its existence, it is true, but at the 
price of exposing us to the risk of crossings greatly to be regretted in 
view of the general welfare. 
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But to return to Egypt. The indigenous race there is an inferior 
raze. Historians, it is true, have entertained us with accounts of its 
prosperity, its power, its civilisation. We will not here examine what 
part — and it is an enormous one — exaggeration has played in these 
stories. But one important misunderstanding should be cleared up, 
and it is this,— that since the political condition of the Egyptian people 
was not a condition of slavery, the historians have imagined that this 
people was, at certain times at least, its own master, and they have 
given it the honor of the monuments left by dominators whose passage 
is only marked out for us by these traces. Doubtless, the Egyptians 
have never been s/aves ; we may even admit that they have never been 
more enslaved than they are to-day. But this results from our custom 
of restricting the term s/avery to a peculiar form of servitude: it is 
applied especially to the fact of the possession of the man, whatever 
the condition of the individual so possessed may be. ‘The Mamelukes, 
who were slaves in the literal sense of the word, for a long time 
governed Egypt: the people, reduced to servitude, passed for free, 
Slaves are, and have always been persons or races ¢ransflanted. When 
conquerors arrived in Egypt and established themselves there, they 
found an indigenous population singularly adapted to servitude, and 
they utilised it. If the domination of the master over his slave 
presents at first view certain advantages, on the other hand the fact of 
possession brings with it expenses which are always avoided when it is 
possible. ‘To what good was it to feed, clothe, lodge, a dense popula- 
tion which lived, or nearly so, upon its own soil? ‘They used the 
Egyptians without embarrassing themselves with them. Such is the 
situation to-day, and such it has always been. Had we no other 
evidence, we could say, from the observation of this docile race, 
laborious under the stick, essentially domestic, that thus it has always 
been because it could not possibly be otherwise. 

Wherever population is sparse, slavery survives or is regretted. To 
conquer the soil, hands are necessary, and these hands are sought in 
Africa. The abolitionists imagined themselves to be presenting an 
unanswerable argument when they showed that free labor was less 
expensive than slave labor: the owners of slaves knew this perfectly 
well, but they also knew that this expensive labor was cheaper to them 
than interruptions, want of discipline, lost time. When population 
becomes denser, slavery disappears of itself: natural causes provide 
for the possessors of the soil a sufficient number of hands, either native 
or immigrants. ‘The Americans of the North had no further need of 
slaves when their country was densely enough populated. 

The institution of slavery, usually looked at by theorists from a 
purely sentimental point of view, affords matter for economical con- 
siderations which are not to be entirely neglected, by reason of the 
connections which link them to the zootechnic question, which this 
paper has chiefly in view. Whenever superior races take possession of 
a soil on which they can live, whether they perpetuate themselves or 
not, they reduce the indigenous population, if it be dense, to servitude, 
without enslaving it ; if it be rare, they destroy it or let it perish. As 
regards the mixture of blood, slavery is the condition most favorable 
to these mésalliances ; the example of Egypt shows us that serfdom is 
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much less so; that of Algeria that a régime of freedom is the least 
favorable of all, and that, moreover, it of all others most tends to the 
extinction of the inferior race. 

Among the savage races, races by nature incapable and indolent, a 
distinction must be drawn between the domestic or domesticable races, 
such as the Fellahs and some black races, and the noxious races, such as 
the Red Indians, Arabs, negroes of the Indian Archipelago, which 
can not be utilised except incidentally, and which it is found necessary 
to destroy. 

We have written these remarks, the result of observation and study, 
because questions of natural history have hitherto had too small a 
place in speculations referring to the human species, and the zodlogic 
element has been too much neglected by historians, philosophers, and 
legislators. 

Dr. A. TRIPIER. 


DUKESBOROUGH TALES. 
By PUILEMON PERCH. 


NO. LV-THE PURSUIT OF MR. ADIEL SLACK. 
CHAPTER I, 


** Companions 
That do converse, and waste the time together, 
Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love.” 
MERCHANT oF VENiIcR. 


R. BENJAMIN (but as everybody called him, Uncle Ben) 
M ’ea resided two miles out of Dukesborough. He was a small 
farmer —not small in person, but a farmer on a small scale. He 
raised a fair crop of corn, a trifle of cotton, great quantities of potatoes, 
and some pinders. It was said that in his younger days he used to be 
brisk in his business, and to make something by hauling wood to town. 
He spent as little as he could and saved as much as he could ; but 
for a certain purpose he kept as good an establishment as he could. 
His little wagon used to be good enough to carry him and the old 
woman to town ; yet he bought a second-hand gig, and did other things 
in proportion. It was extravagant, and he knew it, but he had a 
purpose. That purpose was to marry off his daughter Georgiana. 
Now, Georgiana had told him for years and years, even before the old 
woman died, that if he wanted to marry her off (a thing she cared 
nothing about herself), the only way to do that was for the family to go 
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in a decent way. And now that the old woman had died and her 
father had grown old, she had her own way, and that was as decent as 
could be afforded, and no more. 

Miss Georgiana Pea was heavy —heavy of being married off, and 
heavy of body. Her weight for fifteen years at the least had not been 
probably less than one hundred and seventy pounds, In her seasons 
of highest health, which were probably oftener in the latter part of the 
Fall than at any other period of the year, people used to guess that 
it might be even more ; but there was no getting at it at any time, 
because she always stoutly refused to be weighed. ‘True, she laced ; 
but that did not seem to dimipish her materially ; for what was pressed 
down in one region re-appeared in another. She had a magnificent 
bust. This bust was her pride, that was evident. Indeed, she as 
good as confessed as much to me one day. I knew the family well ; 
she didn’t mind me, I was a very small boy, and she was aware that I 
considered that bust a wonderful work of nature. I have often been 
amused, since I have grown o!d and less impressible by such things, 
to remember how tremendously magnificent I used to regard the bust 
of Georgiana Pea. 

Yet she didn’t marry. The old gentleman had been so anxious 
about it that he had long ago rather given it out in a public way, that 
upon her marriage with his consent (she was the only child — Peterson 
died when a boy, of measles) he should give up everything, houses, 
lands, furniture, and money, and live upon the bounty of his son-in- 
law. ‘These several items of property had been often appraised by the 
neighbors as accurately as could be done (considering that the exact 
amount of money could not be verified), in view of ascertaining for 
their own satisfaction what her dowry might be. The appraisement 
had gone through many gradations of figures while the bridegroom 
delayed his coming. At the period of which I am now telling, there 
were those who maintained that Uncle Ben was worth four thousand 
dollars ; others shook their heads and said thirty-five hundred ; while 
others yet, who professed to know more about it than anybody else, 
they didn’t care who it was, insisted that three thousand was the outside. 
Many a man, it seemed to me, and some that would have been worth 
having, might have been caught by that bust and that prospective 
fortune. But they were not ; and now, at thirty, or thereabout, she was 
evidently of the opinion that even if she had many desires to enter 
into the estate of marriage, their chances of gratification were few. 
Indeed, Miss Pea was at that stage when she was beginning to speak 
at times of the other sex with disgust. 

Mr. Jacob Spouter resided in the very heart of Dukesborough, and 
kept a hotel. The town being small, his business was small. He was 
a small man, but looked bright, capable, and business-like. He dressed 
pretty well. But this was for effect, and was both a delusion and a 
snare. It was for a sign for his hotel. To look at him, you would 
have supposed that he kept a good hotel ; but he did not. It is sur- 
prising, indeed, to consider how few men there are who do. But this 
is a great theme, and entirely independent of what I wish to tell, 
except so far as it may relate to the fact that Mr. Spouter had yet 
living with him an only child, a daughter, whose name was Angeline. 
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Miss Angeline, instead of taking after the Spouters, who were short, 
took after the Fanigans, who were long. She was a very thin young 
lady, almost too thin to look well, and her hair and complexion were 
rather sallow. But then that hair curled — every hair curled. 

Who has not a weakness? Miss Pea had hers, as we have seen ; and 
now we shall see, as everybody for years had seen, that Miss Spouter 
had hers also. It was an innocent one: it was her curls. In the memory 
of man that hair had never been done up; but through all changes of 
circumstances and weather it had hung in curls, just as it hung on the 
day when this story begins. They had been complimented thousands 
of times, and by hundreds of persons ; the guests of years had noticed 
them, and had uttered and smiled their approbation ; and there had 
been times when Miss Spouter hoped, in spite of the want of other as 
striking charms, and in spite of the universally known fact that her 
father had always been insolvent and always would be, that those curls 
would eventually entangle the person without whom she felt that she 
could never be fully blest. While this person was a man, it was not 
any particular individual of the species. Many a time had she seen 
one who, she thought, would answer. She was not very fastidious, but 
she positively believed (and this belief made her appear to be anxious) 
that in view of all the circumstances of her life, the best thing that she 
could do for herself would be to marry. Yet Miss Spouter did not 
regard herself as wholly selfish in this wish ; for there was something 
in her, she thought, which she constantly understood to be telling her 
that if she had the opportunity she could make some man extremel 
happy. ; 

But though those curls had been so often praised — yea, though 
they had been sometimes handled —to such a degree did people’s 
admiration of them extend, that Miss Spouter, like her contemporary 
in the country, was unmarried, and beginning to try to feel as if she 
despised the vain and foolish world of man. 

These young ladies were friends, and always had been. They were 
so much attached that each seemed, to a superficial observer, to believe 
that she had been born for but one special purpose, and that was to 
help the other to get married ; for Miss Spouter believed and Miss 
Pea knew that marriage was a subject which, without intermission, 
occupied the mind of her friend. It was pleasant to hear Miss Pea 
extol Miss Spouter’s curls ; then it was pleasant to hear Miss Spouter, 
who was more sentimental and the better talker of the two, praise Miss 
Pea’s “ figger,” by which term she meant only her bust. No one ever 
dreamed that it was possible for any jealousy to rise between them ; 
for Miss Spouter had no figure worth mentioning, and not a hair of 
Miss Pea’s head could be curled. Not only so, but the fact was, that 
in her heart of hearts (so curious a thing is even the most constant 
friendship) neither thought much of the other’s special accomplish- 
ment ; rather, each thought that there was entirely too much of it, 
especially Miss Spouter touching the “ figger.”. If Miss Pea considered 
the property qualification in her favor, Miss Spouter did not forget that 
she resided right in the very heart of Dukesborough, and that her 
father kept a hotel. Now, as long as the world stands, persons of their 
condition who live in town will feel a little ahead of those who live in 
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the country ; while the latter, though never exactly knowing why, will 
admit that it is so. Miss Pea was generally very much liked by the 
neighbors ; Miss Spouter had not made a great number of friends, 
Probably town airs had something to do in the matter. Miss Pea was 
considered the superior character of the two, but neither of them 
thought so ; Miss Spouter, especially, who knew the meaning of many 
more words in the dictionary than her friend, and who had read Alonzo 
and Melissa, and the Three Spaniards, until she had the run of them 
fully, never dreamed of such a thing. 

Miss Spouter was fond of visiting Miss Pea, especially in water- 
melon time. Miss Pea valued the friendship of Miss Spouter because 
it afforded her frequent opportunities of staying at a hotel, a privilege 
which she well knew not many country girls enjoyed. To stay there, 
not as a boarder, but as a friend of the family, to eat there and 
sleep there, and not to pay for either of these distinctions as other 
people did, but to do these things on invitation. Now, while Miss 
Pea got much better eating and sleeping at home, yet she could but 
consider the former as privileges. She never would forget that once 
when there was a show in Dukesborough, given by a ventriloquist 
who was also a juggler, she had been at Mr. J. Spouter’s, and had been 
introduced to the wonderful man, and his wife too, and had heard them 
talk about general matters just as other people did. 

But time was waxing old. The bust had about ceased to be 
ambitious, and the curls, though wishful yet, were falling into the habit 
of giving only despondent shakes. 


CHAPTER II. 


Miss Spourer sat in the hotel parlor; it was on the first floor and 
opened upon the street. In it were two wooden rocking-chairs, six 
split-bottoms, and a halfround. I shall not undertake to describe the 
window-curtains. She was pensive and silent; the still summer 
evening disposed her to meditation. She sat silent and pensive, but 
not gloomy. Looking out from the window, she espied on the further 
side of the square, Miss Pea, who was in the act of turning towards 
her. Here she came, in yellow calico and a green calash. As she 
walked, her arms were crossed peacefully upon her chest. 

“ Howdye, stranger!” saluted Miss Spouter. They had not met in 
a fortnight. 

“Stranger yourself,” answered Miss Pea, with a smile and a sigh. 
They embraced ; the curls fell upon the bust and the bust fostered 
the curls, as only long tried friends can fall upon and foster. Miss 
Pea came to stay all night; never had they slept in the same house 
without sleeping together. 

“Well, Georgy,” Miss Spouter remarked, sweetly, but almost invid- 
iously, as they were getting into bed, “ figger is figger.” 

“Tt’s no sich a thing,” answered Miss Pea, with firm self-denial ; 
“ it’s curls, you know it’s curls.” 

“No, George, its figger.” 

“ Angeline Spouter, you know it aint ; it’s curls, and you know it’s 
curls.” 
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They blew out the candle, and for a short time continued this 
friendly discussion ; but soon Miss Pea got the best of it, as usual, 
and Miss Spouter, by silence and other signs, admitted that it was 
curls. 


“We've been sleeping a long time together, George.” 

“We have that.” 

“Ten years.” 

“Ves, fifteen of ’em.” 

“Gracious me! fifteen?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“Well, but I was but a child then.” 

Miss Pea coughed. She was the elder by exactly six months. 

“Did we think ten years ago that you would now be a Pea andla 
Spouter?” 

“T didn’t think much about myself, but I had no idea you would.” 

“Yet so it is; you with your figger and yet a Pea.” 

“And what is worse, you with your curls and yet a Spouter.” 

“No, not worse. You ought to have been married years ago, 
Georgiana Pea.” 

“If I had had your curls and had wanted to marry, 7 show// a been 
married and forgot it.” 

“No, George, I never had the requisite figger.” 

“ Angeline Spouter, do hush.” 


“Suppose we had married, George?” 

“Well.” 

“T think I could have made my husband love me, as few men have 
ever loved, be they whomsoever they might.” 

“Ah! everybody knows that.” 

“No, alas! none but thee, George.” 

“Ves, but I know better.” 

Miss Spouter again gave it up. 


Miss Pea would fain have gone to sleep. Her hour for that purpose 
had come. But there was yet no slumber upon the eyelids of Miss 
Spouter. She talked away. She made hypothetical cases ; supposing 
for instance they were married. Miss Spouter ventured to look far into 
such a possible future, and made some speculations upon the best and 
properest ways of bringing up families. It appeared during the con- 
versation that Miss Spouter, as a general thing, liked girls in families 
bettér than boys, while Miss Pea’s preference for boys was bold and 
decided. She admitted Miss Pea’s argument to be true, that girls are 
prettier, especially if they have curls; but, La me! they are such a 
trouble! Besides, boys were bad. She must admit that too. But 
then they could be whipped and made to mind. 

“Oh, you cruel creature!” right there exclaimed the merciful Miss 
Spouter. 

“No, Angeline,” remonstrated her companion, “no, I am not cruel ; 
but I believe in makin children mind and behave theirselves.” Miss 
Pea was as firm as a rock. ° 
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“So do I,” replied Miss Spouter ; “but I can’t understand how a 
woman, a good woman, and a kind woman, and an affectionate woman, 
and a woman that had — La, bless me! how coud7 such a woman beat 
her own family to death, when in the wide, wide world there was none 
others to stand by them in the solemn hour, and —” 

“No! no! no!” interposed Miss Pea, “I don’t mean that. What I 
do mean — La! Angeline Spouter, what ave you and me a talkin about? 
It’s redickerlous. I’m done.” 

Miss Pea laughed outright. But Miss Spouter sighed, and remarked 
— it wasn’t in people to say neither what was to be, nor what wasn’t 
to be. 


“George, I do believe you are going to sleep.” . 

Miss Pea declared that she wasn’t, and like all persons of her size, 
she thought she was telling the truth. Miss Spouter had one or two 
other remarks which she always made on such occasions, and which 
she wanted to make now. 

“Georgiana Pea, do you or do you not ever expect to marry? I 
ask you candidly.” 

“No, Angeline, I don’t. I may have had thoughts, I may have had 
expectations ; pap looks as if he would go distracted if I don’t marry; 
but to tell you the truth, I have about come to the conclusion that 
there’s more marries now than ever does well. Pap declares that he 
means to marry me off to somebody before he dies. He thinks that I 
couldn’t take care of myself if he was to die, and that he takes care 
of me now himself. I think I’m the one that takes care of Aim, and I 
think I could take as good care of myself then as I donow. He says 
I shall marry though, and I’m waitin to see how it'll be. But I tell 
you, Angeline Spouter, that there’s more marries now than ever does 
well.” 

“ And — well,” answered Miss Spouter, “and so have I concluded 
about it. It is the honest expression of the genuine sentiments of my 
innermost heart. Whatisman? A deceitful, vain and foolish creature, 
who will to-day talk his honey words and praise a girl’s curls, and to- 
morrow he is further off than when we first laid our eyes on him. 
What is your opinion of man, George? What now is your opinion of 
Tom Dyson, who used to melt before the sight of you like summer 
clouds ere the sun had set?” 

“T think of Tom Dyson like I think of Barney Bolton who used to 
praise your curls just like they were so much gold, and like I think 
of all of ’em, and that’s about as much as I think of an old dead pine 
tree or post-oak.” 

Miss Pea had not read many books like Miss Spouter, and must 
necessarily, therefore, borrow her comparisons from objects familiar to 
her country life. Miss Spouter noticed the difference, but refrained 
from remarking on it. 

“ And yet, Georgiana, there is something in me; I feel it. It tells 
me that I could have made Barney Bolton much happier than Malinda 
Jones has. Barney Bolton is not happy, Georgiana Pea.” 

Miss Pea pnly coughed. 

“Yes,indeed! Alas! I see it in his eye ; I see it in his walk ; I see 
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it in his every action. The image of Angeline Spouter is in his breast, 
and it will stay there forever.” 

Miss Pea was always perfectly silent, and endeavored to feel solemn 
when this last speech was said. 

“Tf you were to marry, George, I should be the /onesomest creature 
in the wide, wide world.” 

“ Ah, well! when I marry, which is never going to be the case (that 
is exceptin pap do go distracted and hunt me up a good chance), 
vou'll be married and forgot it, and that little curly-headed girl 
will be readin, ritin and cypherin.” Miss Pea yawned and laughed 
slight] 

t Never, never! But won’t you let your little boy come sometimes 
in a passing hour to see a lonesome girl, who once was your friend, 
but now, alas! abandoned?” 

“ Angeline Spouter, do hush.” 


“ George, it is very warm to-night. Is it late?” 

“T should — think — it was,” answered Miss Pea, and snored. 

Miss Spouter lay for some time awake, but silent. She then lifted 
the curtain from the window, through which the moon, high in heaven, 
shone upon the bed, withdrew from her cap five or six curls, extended 
them upon her snowy breast, smiled dismally, put them up again, looked 
a moment at her companion, then abruptly turned her back to her and 
went to sleep. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Ts all the counsel that we too have shared, 
The sisters’ vows, the hours that we have spent 
When we have chid the hasty-footed time 
For parting us—O, and is all forgot?” 
MipsuMMER-NiGuT’s Dream. 


But friendship, like other good things, has enemies. One of the most 
dangerous of these is athird person. These beings are among the most 
inconvenient and troublesome upon earth. Not often do confidential 
conversations take place in a company of three, especially conversa- 
tions appertaining to friendship or love. When sentiment, hot from 
the heart, has to move in triangles, it must often meet with hindrances 
and cool itself before it has reached its destination. As in mathe- 
matics, between two points, so in social life between two hearts, the 
shortest way is a straight line. A third person makes a divergence 
anda delay. ‘Third persons have done more to separate very friends 
and lovers than all the world besides. They had gotten between 
other persons before, and now one of them had come to get between 
Miss Spouter and Miss Pea. Wie ee a 

Adiel Slack had left his native Massachusetts, and from®. agoing to 
and fro upon the earth, came in an evil day and put up at the inn of 
Jacob Spouter. He was tall, deep-voiced, big-footed, and the most 
deliberate-looking man that had ever been in Dukesborough. He was 
one of those imperturbable Yankees that could fool you when you were 
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watching him just as well as when you were not. When he said that 
he was twenty-eight his last birth-day, his fresh-looking hair, his un- 
wrinkled and unblushing cheek, and his entire freedom from all signs 
of wear and care, made one believe that it must be so. If he had said 
that he was forty-five, the gravity of his countenance, the deliberation 
of his gait,~and the deep worldly wisdom of his eye would have made 
one believe that he spoke truly. 

The mere arrival of such a person in that small community must 
necessarily create some stir. He was decidedly the most remarkable 
of all the passengers who came by that morning’s stage. While they 
ate their breakfast with that haste which is peculiar to the travelling 
public, he took his time. The stage went away and left him at the 
table eating his fifth biscuit, while Mrs. Spouter’s eyes were fixed upon 
him with that steadfast look with which she was wont to regard all 
persons who ate at her table more than she thought was fair. He 
took another biscuit, looked about for more butter, and attempted to 
open a conversation with that lady ; but she was not in the mood to be 
communicative, so he set to the work of studying her. He made her 
out to be a woman of a serious turn of mind, less attentive to dress 
than her husband, but at the same time aspiring, and possibly with 
propriety and with success, to be the head of the family. After break- 
fast, he stood about, sat about, picked his teeth (“with a ivory lancet, 
blamed if it weren’t,” Mr. Spouter said), then took his hat and strolled 
dbout the village all the forenoon. He went into both the stores, got 
acquainted with the doctor, and the blacksmith, and the shoemaker, 
found and bargained for the rent of a room, and at dinner announced 
himself a citizen of Georgia and a merchant of Dukesborough. In 
less than a week a small stock of goods had arrived, and were neatly 
arranged in the room, over the door of which hung a sign-board, painted 
by himself, which made Mr. Boggs and Messrs. Bland & Jones wish 
either that they had never had sign-boards, or that Adiel Slack, dry- 
goods merchant, had never come there. 

3eing a single man, Mr. Slack boarded at the hotel of J. Spouter. 
Now, no sooner was it settled that he was to become a citizen, than 
Miss Spouter, according to ancient usage in such cases, felt herself to 
be yielding to the insidious influences of yet another love. Who 
knew, she thought, that the fond dream of her life was not destined 
now to become a blissful realisation? ‘The fact that Mr. Slack had 
come from afar, made her sentimental soul only the more hopeful. 
How this was so she could not tell ; but it was so, and the good girl 
began at once to bestow the most assiduous cultivation upon every 
charm which she thought she possessed. Mr. Slack soon began to be 
treated with more consideration than any of the boarders. He had 
within a week moved from Mr. Spouter’s end of the table up to Mrs. 
Spouter’s, and become, as it were, that lady’s left bower, Miss Angeline 
being, of course, her right. The hot biscuit were always handed first 
to him, and if anybody got a hot waffle, it was he. People used to 
look up towards Mrs. Spouter and get occasional glimpses of little plates 
of fresh butter and preserves that tried to hide behind the castors or 
the candlestick. When there was pie, Mr. Slack was helped first ; 
because, among other things, he was the more sure of getting another 
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piece, if the pie, as it sometimes would happen, in spite of precaution, 
should not go around the second time. 

The servants did not like him because he never gave them 2 kind 
word nor a cent of money. But let any one of them omit to hand the 
best things to him first. Oh, the partiality that was shown as plain as 
day to that man! Everybody saw it, and spoke of it among confidential 
friends. Some said it was a sin; some said it was a shame; and some 
went so far as to say it was both. 

Among the boarders was one whom we have seen before. For Mr. 
Bill Williams had now been installed in his office, and had already 
begun to take new responsibilities. When this conduct towards the 
new-comer had become’ notorious, he was heard by many persons even 
to swear that he’d “be dinged ef he had had a hot waffle, even when 
thar was waffles, sense that dadblasted Yankee had moved up to old 
Miss Spouter’s eend. As for the second piece of pie, he had done 
gin out ever hearin of the like any more, thro’out the ages of a sorrow- 
ful and ontimely world.” He spoke with feeling, it is true ; but he was 
a clerk in Mr. Bland’s store, and he thought that if he could not take 
some responsibility, the question was who could. “Consequenches 
mout be consequenches,” said Mr. Bill, “be they now or at some futer 
day. I takes the responsibility to say tnat the case ar a onfair, and 
a imposition on the boarders and on the transhent people, and it war 
also a shame on Dukesborough, and also—” Mr. Bill shook his 
head for the conclusion. 

But in spite of everybody and everything, Mr. Slack kept his place. 
He soon discovered Miss Spouter’s weakness and her passion. Flatter- 
ing as it might be to find himself the favored object of her pursuit, 
yet the reflection that her only capital was a head of curls which in 
time would fade, caused him to determine, after making his calculations, 
that no profit was to be netted in being caught. It was nbdt to be over- 
looked, however, that there would be, if not an entire saving of expense, 
at least a postponement of its payment in keeping his thoughts to 
himself and in seeming to be drawing nearer and nearer the vortex 
which was ready to swallow him up. The terms of board at Mr. 
Spouter’s included monthly payments. These did not suit calculations 
which were made upon the principle of collecting his own dues at once 
and postponing his payments as long as possible, and if possible, to 
the end of time. Now, he guessed that great as were Mr. Spouter’s 
needs, that affectionate father would not be the man to run the risk of 
driving off his daughter’s suitor by worrying him with dues for a little 
item of board, which might all come back again into the family. In 
addition to this, he was not insensible to the advantage of maintaining 
his seat at the dinner table, where biscuits, waffles and pies, when they 

‘came at all, were wont to make their first appearance. These several 
matters, being actual money to him, were not to be overlooked by a 
man who did nothing without deliberation. After deliberating, there- 
fore, he determined to so conduct himself before the Spouters as to 
create the hope that the time would come when he would solicit the 
hand of her who long had been willing to bestow it upon somebody. 
But he was careful to keep his own advances and his meetings of ad- 
vances without the pale of such contingencies as he had learned were 
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accustomed in the South to follow breaches of marriage contracts, 
If there was anything that Mr. Slack was afraid of, it was a cane, or 
perhaps a cowhide. He maintained his place at the table, therefore, 
and took what it afforded in the manner of a man who was very near to 
being one of the family. He chatted in a very familiar manner with Mrs, 
Spouter, and sympathised with her and Mr. Spouter’s complaints of ° 
the high price of everything except board. He lounged in the parlor, 
where he told to Miss Angeline touching stories of his boyhood’s home, 
He bestowed due admiration upon those curls which, every time he 
saw them, reminded him of a portrait of his mother (now a saint in 
heaven), taken when she was a girl eighteen years old. Then he spoke 
feelingly of how he had been a wanderer, and how he began to think 
it was time he had settled himself for good ; how he had never felt 
exactly ready for that until since he had come to Dukesborough ; and 
how — and how—and how embarrassment would prevent him 
from saying more. But whenever he got to this point, and Miss Ange- 
line’s heart would be about to burst, and she would be getting ready 
to cast herself upon his faithful bosom, he would change abruptly, 
become frightened, and go away and stay away for a week. 

At their first meeting at the breakfast table after such scenes, Miss 
Spouter would appear quite conscious, hold herself yet straighter, and 
endeavor to show that she had spirit. But before she had carried it 
far, she would conclude to stop where she was, go back and begin 
again. 





CHAPTER IV. 


But while these things were going on among the Spouters, what 
had become of the Peas? Whoever supposes that Miss Georgiana 
was buried in the country dead or alive, is simply mistaken. When 
she heard that there was a new store in town she wanted to see it; 
and when Uncle Ben heard that it was kept by a bachelor, he was 
determined that he should see his daughter ; for as he grew older, his 
anxiety became more intense for Georgiana to find somebody, as he 
expressed it, “to take keer of her when my head gits cold.” He 
begged her several times to go before she was ready. 

“ Georgy, put on your yaller calliker, and go long.” 

“Pap, do wait till I get ready. I do believe you will go distracted.” 

Georgiana waited until she got ready, and when she did get ready 
she went. Her plan was to go and spend the night with Miss 
Spouter, and in company with her visit the new store the next morning. 

Some persons believe in presentiments, and some do not. I hardly 
know what to think of such things, and have never yet made up my 
mind whether they are reliable or not. Sometimes they seem to fore- 
shadow coming events, and sometimes they are clearly at fault. I have 
occasionally had dreams, and subsequent events were in such exact 
sequence with them that I have been inclined to accord to them much 
of the importance that by some persons it is maintained they have. 
Then again, the dreams I have had (for I have always been a dreamer) 
have been so entirely unreasonable, nay, absurd, and even ridiculous, 
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as to be impossible of fulfilment. For instance, I have more than once 
dreamed that I was a woman ; and I have since been much amused by 
the recollection of some of the strange things that I did and said while 
in that estate. I do not consider this an opportune place to mention 
them, even if they were worthy of mention on any occasion, and I 
allude to them for the purpose of saying that after such dreams I have 
been disposed to reject the whole of the theory of dreams. 

But all this is neither here nor there. The divergence from my 
story, though natural, cannot with propriety be farther extended ; and 
I will return at once to my two heroines, in whose deportment will be 
found the reason why such divergence: was made. 

No sooner had Miss Spouter determined: fully in her mind that she 
would catch Mr. Slack if she could, than she was conscious of a 
wavering in her friendship for Miss Pea; for she felt that that person 
was destined to be the greatest, if not the only barrier between her 
and the object of her pursuit. She, Miss Spouter, had seen him first, 
she thought. She had, as it were, found him, and when George was 
not even looking for any such property. George did not have even a 
shadow of the remotest claim to him. It was wrong and unkind in 
George to interfere. She, Miss Spouter, wouldn’t have treated her so. 
Now all this was before Miss Pea had ever laid eyes on Mr. Slack, 
and Miss Spouter knew it. That made no difference, she said to 
herself. If anything, it made it worse. She was hurt, and she could 
not help it. 

Miss Pea might have had a presentiment of this state of things, and 
she might not. But at all events, when she went upon her visit she 
carried a bucket of butter as a present to Mrs. Spouter. It was just 
before supper-time, and consequently too late for her to return that 
evening. If it had not been, as she afterwards declared upon her 
word and honor, she would have done so. The Spouters were as cold 
as ice. Not even the bucket of butter could warm Mrs. Spouter a 
single degree. Strange conduct for her! Miss Angeline at first 
thought that she would not go in to the supper table. But then that 
would be too plain, and upon reflection she thought she preferred to 
be there. 

Miss Pea and Mr. Slack, of course, had to be introduced. He 
found her disposed to be chatty. Miss Spouter looked very grave, 
and raised her pocket handkerchief to her mouth as an occasional 
provincialism fell from the lips of her country visitress, while her dear 
mother, taking the cue, would glance slyly at Mr. Slack and snicker. 

“This is oncommon good butter, Mrs. Spouter,” he remarked to the 
lady of the house ; and oh, the quantities of butter that man did con- 
sume! 

Now, it was from Miss Pea’s bucket ; they did not like to confess it, 
but they had it to do. 

“Want’ know! Wal, Miss Pea’s mother must be a noble house- 
keeper” 

Mrs. Pea had been dead several years. 

“Dew tell! You, then?” 

Miss Georgiana would have told a lie if she had not acknowledged 
that it was. 
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Mr. Slack bestowed a look of intense admiration upon her, which 
made Miss Spouter become quite grave, and her mother somewhat 
angry. 

After supper the gentleman followed the ladies into the parlor, 
Miss Spouter was pensive, and complained of headache. Miss Pea 
did not believe she had it, and therefore she spoke freely of her 
i father’s plantation, of what he was to her and she to him, and of how 
! he was always urging her to get married, a thing which she had made 
up her mind never to do. When they retired for the night, Miss 
Spouter being no better, but rather worse, they did what they had never 
done in their lives before, whenever there had been an opportunity of 
doing differently — they slept apart. ‘This was capping the climax, and 
| Miss Pea went home the next morning, asking herself many times on 
the way if friendship was anything but a name. 

It seemed to be a sad thing that these young ladies should part. 

Hand in hand they had traveled the broad road of life, and never 

jostled each other when men were plentiful. But these animals had 

broken from them like so many wild cattle, some dodging and darting 

between them, some taking to by-paths, and some wildly leaping over 

precipices, until now they were drawing nigh to the road of young 

womanhood, and there was but one left for them both. If they could 

have divided him it might have been well; but he was indivisible. 

The fact is, Mr. Slack ought never to have come there, or he ought to 
have brought his twin-brother with him. 

“ Wal, where’s your friend?” he inquired at breakfast. 

“She’s gone to look after what she calls her father’s plantation, I 
reckon,” answered Mrs. Spouter, sharply. 

“ Be n’t her father got no plantation, then?” 

“ He’s got a little bit of two hundred acres of tolerble poor land. 
That’s all the plantation he’s got.” 

“Oh, Ma!” interceded Miss Angeline, “Georgiana is a very good 

irl.” 
ate She may be good, but if you call her a girl I don’t know what you 
would call them that’s fifteen or twenty years younger ; and if she is 
young that wouldn’t make her daddy rich.” 

“Oh, no! But, oh, Ma!” Miss Spouter persisted in a general way, 
for she seemed to think that this was all that could be said in her 
favor. Upon reflection she asked Mr. Slack if he did not think Miss 
Pea had a good figger. Then she took a very small sip of water, wiped 
her mouth carefully and coughed slightly. 

“Wal, I[—ah,” began Mr. Slack, but Ma laughed so immoderately 
that he laughed too, and did not finish giving his opinion in words. 
Alas, for Miss Pea! Big as she was, she was cut all to pieces and 
salted away by Mrs. Spouter, while Miss Angeline could only look a 
little reproachfully now and then, and say “ Oh, Ma!” 








“Two hundred acres,” mused Mr. Slack on his bed that night. “In 
Maas’chewsetts that is a considerable farm ; other property in propor- 
tion. What would it bring in ready money if the old man (I cal’late 
he’s old) should take a notion tew give it up zeow? Already some 
money. He brought me a watermelorf this morning, and asked me to 
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go we and see them all. I’m a going. Quick work, Adiel, quick 
work. 

Mr. Slack was a hard man to catch; it had been tried before and 
had failed. Nevertheless, Mrs. Spouter and Miss Spouter, about six 
weeks later, actually caught him in the act of coming away from Mr. 
Pea’s. What made it worse, he had a bunch of pinks in his hand. 
The next time Miss Spouter met Miss Pea she did not speak to her. 
She only shook her curls and said to herself in words which were 
audible, “ Such is life!” Georgiana folded her hands over her bosom 
and asked, if friendship was anything but a name, what was it? 

But the man maintained his place at the table, to which he marched 
with unusual confidence and good humor at the first meal after his 
detection ; what is more, the little plates maintained their places. In 
spite of all his goings to the Peas and his returning with bunches of 
pinks in his hands, his deportment in any other respect had not, at 
least for the worst, changed. Indeed, he looked oftener and more 
fondly at the curls. Yes, thought Miss Spouter, he may marry her, 
but the image of Angeline Spouter is in his breast, and it will stay 
there forever. But for her entreaties her Ma would have removed the 
little plates and sent him back to the other end of the table, where he 
‘came from. 

“T’m jest the woman to doit,” she said. “ That long-legged Yankee 
has eat more than his worth in butter alone. The house’ll break or 
be eat up, it makes no difference which, and nary cent of money has 
he paid yit. Settle hisself, indeed! He'll never settle his nasty self 
except whar thar’s money, or everlastin butter, and he not to pay for 
it neither. And I'll move them plates to-morrow mornin. If I don’t 
you may —” 

“Oh, Ma! he pon’r love her, I know he don’t. Let them stay a 
while longer.” 

And the next morning the little plates would come in, take their 
places and look as cheertul as if nothing had happened. 

Mr. Slack did a cash business. ‘Time rolled on; the faster it rolled 
the cheaper he sold. His stock dwindled, and everybody asked why 
it was not being replenished. It began to be rumored that he was 
going to buy a plantation and settle himself. The rumor was traced 
to Uncle Ben Pea. Miss Georgiana was asked about it and became 
confused. 

“She jest as well a give it up,” said Mr. Bill Williams, at Mr. 
Spouter’s table. Mr. Bill was gradually edging up towards “ quality 
eend,” as he termed the head. “In fac, she did give it up farly. I 
axed her a plain question ; she couldn’t say nothin, and she didn’t. 
She merrily hung her head upon her bres, and she seemed monsous 
comfortubble. She ar evidently scogitatin on the blessed joys of a 
futur state.” 

The next morning the little plates were absent, and Mr. Slack, 
without seeming to notice that Mr. Bill Williams had usurped his 
place, took his seat by Mr. Spouter and talked with him in the manner 
of a man who had been on a journey of some weeks and had now 
returned. That gentleman did not seem to be at all congratulatory on 
the occasion, but immediately after breakfast brought within view of 
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his guest an account for three months’ board. The latter looked over 
it carefully, remarked that he thought it was correct, begged that it 
might be considered as cash, and walked away. This was an eventful 
day to Mr. Slack, for besides the aforementioned incident, he sold out 
the remainder of his stock to Messrs. Bland & Jones, went without his 
dinner, borrowed a gig from the Justice of the Peace, took him along 
with him to Mr. Pea’s, where, at three o’clock p. M. he was married to 
Miss Georgiana. 

“Wretched creature!” exclaimed Angelina, the forsaken, when her 
mother informed her of the news at night. At first she thought she 
would faint ; but she did not. She retired to her room, undressed, 
looked at her curls in the glass even longer than was her wont, put 
them away tenderly, got into bed, apostrophised property and the other 
sordid things of this world, and went to sleep with this thought upon 
her mind: “Georgiana Pea may be by his side; but the image of 
Angeline Spouter is in his breast, and it will stay there forever.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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I, 


IGH in the midst the pictured Pentecost 
Showed in a sign the coming of the Ghost, 
And round about were councils blazoned 
Called by the Fathers in a day long dead, 
Who once therein, as well the limner paints, 
Upbuilt the faith delivered to the saints. 
Without the council-hall, in dawning day, 
The mass of men had left a narrow way 
Where ever-burning lamps enlock the tomb 
In golden glamour and in golden gloom. 
There on the earth is peace, and in the air 
An aspiration of eternal prayer ; 
So many a man in immemorial years 
Has scarcely seen that image for his tears, 








*Some interesting observations on this remarkable poem will be found, under the title 7he 
Modern Poetry of Doubt, among Revisws in the present No.—Eps, 
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So oft have women found themselves alone 
With Christ and Mary on the well-worn stone. 

Thereby the conclave of the bishops went, 

With grave brows cherishing a dim intent, 
As men who travelled on their eve of death 
From every shore that man inhabiteth, 

Not knowing wherefore, for the former things 
Fade from old eyes of bishops and of kings. 

With crimson raiment one from Bozrah came, 
On brow and breast the rubies flashed in flame ; 
And this from Tyre, from Tunis that, and he 
From Austral islands and the Austral sea ;— 

And many a swarthy face and stern was there, 
And many a man who knows deep things and rare, 
Knows the Chaldaic and the Coptic rite, 

The Melchian-Greek and Ebio-Maronite, 

Strange words of men who speak from long ago, 
Lived not our lives, but what we know not know. 
And some there were who never shall disdain 

The Orders of their poverty and pain ; 
Amidst all pomp preferring for their need 
The simple cowl and customary weed,— 
Some white and Carmelite, and some alway 
In gentle habit of Franciscan grey. 

O Francis! never may thy sainted name 

Be thought or written save with soul aflame, 
Nor spoken openly nor breathed apart 
Without a stir and swelling of the heart ;— 
O mate of Poverty! O pearl unpriced! 

O co-espoused, co-transforate with Christ! 

And lo, the Sovereign Pontiff, Holy Sire, 

Fulfilled anew the Catholic desire ;— 
Beneath the scroll of Peter’s charge unfurled 
He sat him at the centre of the world, 
Attending till the deeds of God began, 

And the One Sacrifice was slain for man. 

But yet to me was granted to behold 
A greater glory than the Pontiffs gold ;— 

To my purged eyes before the altar lay 

A figure dreamlike in the noon of day ; 

Nor changed the still face, nor the look thereon, 
At ending of the endless antiphon, 

Nor for the summoned saints and holy hymn 
Grew to my sight less delicate and dim :— 
How faint, how fair that immaterial wraith! 
But looking long I saw that she was Faith. 
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Last in the midst of all a patriarch came, 
Whose nation none durst ask him, nor his name, 
Yet ’mid the Eastern sires he seemed as one 
Fire-nurtured at the springing of the sun, 

And in robe’s tint was likest-hued to them 
Who wear the Babylonian diadem. 

His brows black yet and white unfallen hair 
Set in strange frame the face of his despair, 
And I despised not, nor can God despise, 

The silent splendid anger of his eyes. 

A hundred years of search for flying Truth 
Had left them glowing with no gleam of youth, 
A hundred years of vast and vain desire 

Had lit and filled them with consuming fire ; 
Therethrough I saw his fierce eternal soul 
Gaze from beneath that argent aureole ; 

I saw him bow his hoar majestic head, 

I heard him, and he murmured, “ Faith is dead.” 

Through arch and avenue the rumour ran, 
Shed from the mighty presence of the man; 
Through arch and avenue and vault and aisle 
He cast the terror of his glance awhile, 

Then rose at once and spake with hurrying breath, 
As one who races with a racing Death. 

“How long ago our fathers followed far 

That false flame of the visionary star! 

Oh better, better had it been for them 

To have perished on the edge of Bethlehem, 
Or ere they saw the comet stoop and stay, 
And knew the shepherds, and became as they! 
Better for us to have been, as men may be, 
Sages and silent by the Eastern sea, 

Than thus in new delusion to have brought 
Myrrh of our prayer, frankincense of our thought, 
For One whom knowing not we held so dear, 
For One who sware it, but who is not here. 
Better for you, this shrine when ye began, 

An earthquake should have hidden it from man, 
Than thus through centuries of pomp and pain 
To have founded and have finished it in vain,— 
To have vainly arched the labyrinthine shade, 
And vainly vaulted it, and vainly made 

For saints and kings an everlasting home 

High in the the dizzying glories of the dome. 
For not one minute over hall or Host 

Flutters the peerless presence of the Ghost, 
Nor falls at all, for art or man’s device, 

On mumbled charm and mumming sacrifice,— 
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But either cares not, or forspent with care 
Has flown into the infinite of air. 

“ Apollo left you when the Christ was born, 
Jehovah when the temple’s veil was torn, 
And now, even now, this last time and again, 
The presence of a God has gone from men. 
Live in your dreams, if ye must live, but I 
Will find the light, and in the light will die.” 


Iil. 


At that strange speech the sons of men amazed 
Each on the other tremulously gazed, 
When lo, herself,— herself the age to close,— 
From where she lay the very Faith arose! 
She stood as never she shall stand again, 
And for an instant manifest to men :— 
In figure like the Mother-maid who sees 
The deepest heart of hidden mysteries, 
On that strange night when from her eyes she shed 
A holy glory on the painter’s bed, 
And Agnes and the angels hushed awhile, 
Won by her sadness sweeter than a smile. 
Such form she wore, nor yet henceforth will care 
That form, or form at all, on earth to wear; 
For those sweet eyes, which once, with flag unfurled, 
So many a prince would follow through the world,— 
That face, the light of dreams, the crown of day, 
Lo, while we looked on her, was rapt away ; 
O mystic end and O evanished queen! 
When shall we see thee as our sires have seen? 
And yet, translated from the Pontiff’s side, 
She did not die, O say not that she died! 
She died not, died not, O the faint and fair! 
She could not die, but melted into air. 
And first the conclave and the choir, and then 
The immeasurable multitude of men, 
Bowed and fell down, bowed and fell down, as though 
A rushing mighty wind had laid them low; 
Yea to all hearts a revelation came, 
As flying thunder and as flying flame ; 
A moment then the vault above him seemed 
To each man as the heaven that he had dreamed ; 
A moment then the floor whereon he trod 
Became the pavement of the courts of God ; 
And in the aisles was silence, in the dome 
Silence, and no man knew that it was Rome. 


Rome, Yanuary 7, 1870. 











A CONFEDERATE PRISONER’S EXPERIENCE. 





For THe New Ecrectric MaGazine. 





AVING been requested by friends to write an account of Prison 

Life at the North, I cannot comply with their wishes without 

relating my own experience, because the incidents which serve to 

illustrate it are vivid in my memory, and I can prove what I say. It 

is but the counterpart of that of fifty thousand others with only a 
variation of incident. 

During the last three years of our late unhappy struggle for inde- 
pendence I was a private in Company C, 2d Ky. Cavalry, Gen. Jno. H. 
* Morgan’s Old Squadron,” after his promotion commandeéd by Col. 
Basil Duke. With the great raider at our head we crossed the Cumber- 
land river on the first of July, 1863, on our way North. On the 
morning of the 3d we crossed Green river; on the 4th we took 
Lebanon, Ky., with about fifteen hundred prisoners, and on the 6th, 
vith the steamboats Alice Dean and A. AfcRoberts, we crossed the Ohio 
at Brandenburg, Ky., forty miles below Louisville, in the face of 1500 
Indiana militia with a six-pound rifled-piece and three or four gun- 
boats above. We were two thousand strong, with six light field-pieces 
of artillery, and added to our battery the Indianians’ gun. We found 
the State militia of three States, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, in 
arms against us, and they met us at every turn ; besides, there were 
three thousand Kentucky “ Blue-coat” cavalry in pursuit. 

Till Juky 19th we were entirely victorious, having captured, disarmed 
and paroled three times our number, and having destroyed fifty million 
dollars’ worth of Government property, with all the railroads and tele- 
graphs in our road. On the morning of the 19th we came to the Ohio, 
to recross at Buffington Island, near Gallipolis, O. We had scarcely 
commenced crossing before Gen. Judah with his brigade attacked us, 
and with his staff was captured and his command defeated. ‘The river, 
usually fordable here at this season, had risen three feet during the 
twelve hours previous to our arrival, and rendered the use of flats 
necessary. Very soon large reinforcements of the enemy unexpectedly 
advanced, and at the same time four or five gun-boats swept the shore 
with shell and grape. We were badly defeated ; two regiments, with 
Col. Duke, were captured, and our battery thrown in the river by our 
own men. Those of us who- were left, hotly pursued by the enemy’s 
cavalry, followed the waning fortunes of our old chief, till on the 26th 
of July, reduced by death and capture to three hundred and fifty, and 
surrounded by twenty-three thousand militia, Gen. Morgan surrendered 
us to the militia officer on the condition of being immediately paroled 
and sent South, all retaining their private property and the officers 
their side-arms. 

This occured at Salineville, Ohio, within eight miles of the Pennsyl- 
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yania line. It was the saddest day of my life. The news was tele- 
graphed to Washington, and the Secretary of War decided that the 
militia officer had no right to grant us such conditions, and ordered 
our officers to the Ohio Penitentiary and our men to Camp Chase. 

It had always been a principle of honor with us, as with all deserving 
the name of soldier, to treat prisoners with humanity and to strictly 
observe all terms of stipulation ; and any man who attempted to do 
otherwise lost the respect of his comrades. On this raid through the 
enemy’s country only two private houses were burnt, and we were fired 
upon from both of them. Stores were searched and houses ransacked 
for supplies, but not a lady was insulted nor a prisoner maltreated. The 
citizens were terribly frightened at our approach, the Northern press 
having led them to believe we were cut-throats and highwaymen 
without honor or humanity; and the ladies would hang to our stirrups, 
and with tears beg us not to kill their children nor burn their houses. 
They judged us by themselves, remembering the exploits of Sheridan 
in the Valley of Virginia. 

Before being put in Camp Chase we were robbed of our money. 
While in this prison we were treated as prisoners of war, had good 
barracks, rations and cooking utensils, and were not abused or insulted. 
We remained there till the last of August, 1863, when we were removed 
to Camp Douglas, at Chicago, Illinois. Here commences the story of 
our sufferings. On leaving Camp Chase our blankets were taken 
away, and were never replaced. 

Camp Douglas is situated about two hundred yards from Lake 
Michigan, on the south-east of Chicago. The ground was wet and 
marshy, the prison poorly drained, and the barracks on the ground. 
The barracks were plank houses, loosely built of single thickness, 
twenty-four feet wide and twelve feet to the comb of the roof, with 
arow of bunks on each side three tiers high. The bunks were four 
feet wide and seven long, each occupied by two men with sugh bedding 
as they could get. Col. C. E. DeLand, of the rst Michigan Sharp- 
shooters, was in command. We had plenty of rations for the first few 
months, but nothing in which to cook them ; and when we had supplied 
ourselves from the prison sutlers, with Col. DeLand’s permission, he 
took them away from us and sold them at auction. There were at 
this time several sutlers’ stores in the prison, and we were given sutlers’ 
checks for such greenbacks as our friends sent us, except the large 
portion which found its way into the pockets of the officers of the 
garrison. ‘These stores were supplied with eatables, and we suffered 
but little unless we were sick or had no sutlers’ checks. We were also 
then permitted to receive such clothing as was sent us, except a large 
stealage always incidental to affairs with which U. S. prison officers 
have anything to do. So most of us became pretty well supplied for 
the winter. But about the first of December we were all ordered in 
line, and every good coat, overcoat, and shawl was taken away, and 
thin cottonade jackets given instead to protect us from the wintry 
winds of Lake Michigan. While this robbery was going on, a prisoner, 
sick and faint, having been forced out of bed to submit to this robbery, 
begged permission of the guard to sit on the ground, and was refused ; 
utterly unable to stand, and endeavoring to conceal himself behind the 
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persons of his comrades, he sat down, when the guard fired in the 
crowd and killed three. For this gallant deed he was made a sergeant, 
Our barracks were fired into almost every night, and our men murdered 
in cold blood on all occasions, and the * brave boys in blue” were 
always promoted for their proud achievement of shooting without 
provocation an unarmed prisoner. 

During the first five or six months the fence was very defective, and 
the guard always avaricious ; and whoever could get a suit of citizen’s 
clothes and ten dollars might escape. _ l’requently, however, the guard 
accepted the bribe and then forced the prisoner back to prison. And 
if any one was caught attempting to leave this delightful summer 
resort he was suspended by the thumbs for two hours, and put in 
close confinement on half rations of bread and water for thirty days, 
This suspension frequently produced vomiting and fainting and perma- 
nent dislocation of the thumbs, and always the most excruciating 
torture. We attempted frequently to dig out by starting under the 
barracks, and stowing the dirt there tunnelled out under the fence, but 
the guard under the stimulus of reward would find it out. Often 
have I worked weeks at a tunnel to have my hopes blighted just as I 
considered escape certain. ‘To keep us from tunnelling, the floors were 
all taken out of our barracks. So there were we, reared in the sunny 
South, to spend the winter with cotton jackets in houses not so good 
as cow stables. And that winter was the coldest Chicago had ever 
seen. Three days (1st, 2d, 3d, of January, 1864) the thermometer 
varied between 28 and 33 degrees below zero, Fahrenheit. ‘The guards 
on duty were frequently frozen, and many a poor Confederate, the 
life-blood frozen in his veins, fell asleep, shivering and dreaming of 
his home, to wake in heaven. I spent the winter in the hospital with 
pneumonia, and more than once have I seen the floor and beds covered 
with drifted snow, and the prisoner, nursed in the lap of luxury under 
the orange and banana, breathe his last under a covering of frost. And 
so our weary life dragged its slow length aiong, under the very walls of 
the great metropolis of the North-West, the great grain-mart of the 
world, its busy hum ever sounding in our ears. 

But let me not here do injustice to many noble-hearted citizens of 
Chicago, who, with great danger to themselves, did all they could to 
help us. May God bless them! For any one who showed any 
sympathy, not with our cause, but with our sufferings, was branded as 
a traitor, “a reb,a secesh.” In the Spring of 1864, Col. DeLand with 
his redoubtable sharpshooters was sent to Virginia, and his regiment 
was literally swept from the face of the earth ; but one man returned 
to tell the tale, and he had lost a leg. They have rendered their last 
account —“ requiescant in pace,” if they can. They were replaced 
by Col. B. J. Sweet, commandant of the post, Major Skinner and 
Capt. Sponable and Capt. Hastings, commanders of prison, Lieut. 
Procius, inspector, and others of the Veteran Reserve Corps, about two 
thousand. On their arrival, a new order of affairs was instituted, in 
some respects improving and in others injuring our condition. A new 
fence was built thirteen feet high and six inches thick. A low white 
rail was placed twenty feet from the fence, called the dead-line because 
the guard was ordered to shoot any one crossing it, and large brilliant 
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Jamps with reflectors were placed all around the fence. And the guard, 
thirty yards apart on the parapet four feet from the top of the fence, 
rendered escape almost impossible. Indeed, it was actual madness to 
attempt it. The barracks were raised on piles four feet from the ground, 
and cut into separate houses ninety feet long, with twenty feet partitioned 
off at one end fora kitchen. Each of these barracks was numbered 
(sixty-four in all), and contained one hundred and ninety-six prisoners. 
All could barely stand up at once in four lines in the space between 
the bunks. ‘The same fence enclosed the garrison and prisoners, with 
a guard-line between them. ‘The camp-guard around the garrison was 
small and not at all vigilant. So one dark night I slipped across the 
guard-line into the garrison square, found a ladder, but tried in vain to 
carry it, having just got out of the hospital, and it was very heavy. 
So I went back across the guard-line to the prisoners’ square, and got 
two of my comrades to go with me. We carried the ladder to the 
fence, and just as we were about to put it up, a squad of Federals 
came by, doubling guard. We lay down till they passed, and then, 
leaving my comrades, I followed the Federals to see if there still might 
be a chance of escape, but the guard had been doubled and had re- 
ceived strict orders, and | found we must defer our attempt. So I 
started to my companions, when I met them in charge of a U. S. officer. 
I lay down, and when they passed I escaped undetected to my quarters. 
But they were robbed of money and clothing and put in close confine: 
ment on bread and water ; and in three days they, with a number of 
others in the dungeon, dug out and escaped to Canada, while I 
languished in prison. 

Thus constantly were we working at some plan of escape, and just 
as our hopes were almost realised, discovery would dash to the ground 
the labor of wecks. Very soon after, a fence was built between us 
and the garrison, and a new dungeon was built for our special benefit, 
of heavy timber ten feet square and six high, right over the prison 
sewer, with a small opening down to the sewer. And this stifling hole 
rarely contained less than six or eight prisoners. In the summer of 
1864 our rations were reduced to two-thirds of a loaf of Government 
bakery bread (twelve ounces, very wet) and six ounces of boiled beef — 
bone and all — per day, with a spoonful of hominy or beans twice a 
week. All supplies from friends were cut off and sutlers prohibited. 
On this allowance we grew weaker every day, and suffered terribly for 
want of sufficient food. I became incapable of reading, or any 
recreation, and walked about the prison like a famished tiger, and at 
night lay down to dream of delicious feasts, and woke with the 
unsatiated worm of hunger still gnawing at my vitals. Spoilt beef, 
dogs and rats were eaten, indeed anything that fell in our way. On 
our arrival at Camp Douglas there were thousands of rats ; nothing was 
safe from their teeth, even the dead prisoners were frequently devoured 
by them before burial ; and before we left not a rat was to be found, 
and if a hapless wanderer strayed into the prison a hundred men 
instantly gave pursuit and soon he was on the broiling coals and 
eagerly devoured. ‘They taste very much like squirrel, but are unhealthy, 
owing I suppose to the garbage upon which they live. Dog tastes like 
kid or stewed rabbit, and is wholesome. It was a much rarer dish 
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with us than rats. Sutlers would be admitted a few weeks and then 
prohibited, and when eatables were offered for sale it was at such high 
prices that few could command money enough to supply their wants, 
when a large proportion of the funds sent stuck to the fingers of the 
officers of the garrison. For a few weeks we would receive such 
clothing as our friends sent us, and when pretty well supplied we would 
be ordered into line and robbed; and boxes coming in would be 
stopped, and then new permission would be granted, to be followed by 
a new robbery. A very pretty speculation! Driven to desperation by 
this treatment, often have I seen squads of six or eight rush upon the 
guard with bricks and stones, and attempt to scale the wall; and they 
were as often shot in the attempt, or caught and put in the dungeon 
with ball and chain. More than once did I make arrangements to 
charge the guard, but when the night was fixed we would discover the 
patrol on the watch, having been notified by a spy. For there were 
base cowards and traitors among us, who, for fear or reward, would 
betray anything of the kind they could discover ; and professing to be 
friends, they were unknown except as accidentally discovered. Oncel 
had a rope-ladder concealed in my bed till an opportunity to use it 
might occur, when a scoundrel found it and reported me, whereupon 
he was released from prison the next day and / was put in the dungeon 
on bread and water. 

There was a considerable number of prisoners who, for the sake of 
more rations and less severity, worked for the Federals, and paroled 
not to attempt to escape, were taken every morning into the garrison 
square. These work-squads were enrolled and occupied barracks to 
themselves, and were clothed at the U. S. Government expense. So, 
having procured a suit of this clothing, my bed-fellow and I one 
morning fell in with one of these work-squads and got into the Federal 
ground, and taking a spade, went to work with the rest on a sewer 
a few feet from the fence, and although a guard on the ground and one 
on the parapet watched us, we dug a hole under the fence, and five of 
us crawled through into a garden that was between that part of the 
camp and the street of the city. Our intention was to get into the 
street and pass as working-men going to dinner (it being about twelve 
o’clock), and go to the house of friends who had sent us their address 
secretly. We were crawling through the grass in a line, I the hind- 
most, when looking back I saw the parapet-guard forty yards behind 
just in the act of shooting. I threw myself instantly out of range, and 
the ball passed through the man in front of me. ‘The alarm being 
given, our hopes were desperate. Numbers of the garrison rushed into 
the street, and as we got into it, gave pursuit, shooting and running, till 
some coming meeting me I endeavored to pass them, but one seized me 
as I passed, and as | was about to strike him to make him let go, two 
more came to his assistance, and I was led back to prison and confine- 
ment in the stifling dungeon I have described, on half rations of bread 
and water. ‘T'wo of the five were shot, two put in this dungeon, and 
the fifth escaped, having a genteel suit under his working garb, and 
doffing the latter quickly in the garden he was not recognised as a 
Confederate. 

These incidents are but examples of what was constantly occurring 
with similar results. As soon as thwarted in one plan of escape, 
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another was immediately begun. In the Fall of 1864, a number of 
Gen. Morgan’s officers came by the way of Canada to Chicago, and in 
Canada and Illinois organised a force of four hundred for the purpose 
of releasing us. For $130 to a captain of the guard, a trusty man 
was released from prison, by whom we sent a cipher with which we 
communicated with our friends outside without suspicion or danger. 
Every arrangement was made, arms accumulated, and we were to co- 
operate. We were thoroughly and secretly organised in the prison 
into companies, regiments, and_ brigades. “ach member of the 
organisation took a most solemn obligation of secrecy and obedience 
to the orders of his superior. The privates only knew their captain, 
and did not even know whether their friends and messmates were 
members. ‘The captains alone knew their colonel, the colonels their 
brigadier, and the brigadiers only the major-general and staff. There 
were no soldiers in Illinois, nor indeed in the North; all were 
engaged in the front. Gen. Price with his army was in Missouri, to 
cooperate, and twelve thousand prisoners were at Rock Island in our 
way, giving us, if successful, an army of fifty thousand in Sherman’s 
rear; half of whom were rendered desperate by imprisonment. If 
we could surprise the garrison, victory was certain. But by some 
unknown means the [Federals got an inkling of it, and sent a spy to 
suspected quarters in the city, who represented himself as an escaped 
prisoner ; he was trusted with the secret, and our friends were arrested 
and tried at Cincinnati for their lives, and were acquitted or condemned 
as they had money to bribe the court. This is known as the Chicago 
Conspiracy. For the distinguished services he rendered on this occa- 
sion, in preserving Chicago from destruction and themselves from 
harm, Col. B. J. Sweet was presented with $1coo by the Chicago ladies 
of African descent. A committee from a benevolent association in 
Canada came to offer us relief in the shape of food and clothing. 
The post commandant of course denied the reports of our suffering 
that had reached Canada, and brought them into the prison, when we, 
hearing of their mission, raised the cry of “ Bread!” and Bread! Bread! 
re-echoed by twelve thousand starving mouths, told its own story. But 
they were not permitted to send us any relief, and we were punished 
for our temerity. 

The patrol-guard were selected from the most despicable cowards 
that the U. S. service afforded, whose business it was to sneak around 
our barracks and watch us night and day. We were required to 
undress and go to bed at sun-down, and lie there perfectly still till sun- 
up ; and if a patrol heard a whisper, or a cough, or an article of clothing 
fall, with a cocked pistol in one hard and a stick in the other, he 
would beat or kick the hapless prisoner, and take him out to ride on 
“Morgan’s mule” (an instrument of torture, very sharp and without 
support for the feet, and often a bucket of sand tied to them), and on 
this to sit in his night-dress on a winter night at the pleasure of the 
guard. The prisoners received blows, kicks, and curses at any hour, 
night or day, for any offence real or imaginary, and often for the 
amusement of “the country-savers.” A North Carolinian went one 
day to get a bone from a barrel in which trash and rubbish were thrown, 
with which he w shed to make some trinket as a memento for the 
loved ones at home. A patrol coming up, began kicking him ; the 
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Confederate seized the guard’s foot, and he fell, when another guard im- 
mediately shot the prisoner. This was reported to the prison com- 
mander, Capt. Hastings, who said with an oath, “ If ¢4a¢ did not kill that 
d—d rebel, 4e would.” He was denied that pleasure: the poor fellow 
died in a few hours. This is but a single example of what was frequently 
repeated. Petitions and remonstrances time and again were handed 
to the post-commandant, but in vain. 

The most wanton act of cruelty occurred in the winter of 1865. 
Five hundred Confederates captured from Gen. Hood's army at Nash- 
ville, arrived at Camp Douglas on one of the coldest days of the winter, 
many of them barefoot, all with the scanty clothing of a Southern 
soldier ; they were kept out-doors in the snow all night till ten the next 
day without fire or shelter, when there were plenty of empty barracks 
there in which they might have had shelter and fire. Five were found 
dead there the next morning, twenty died from that night's exposure in 
the two weeks following, and sixty had their feet or toes amputated on 
account of having been frozen. ‘This was reported to the authorities 
at Washington, but no notice was taken of it. 

Would that I could hold up before the world those black, frozen 
limbs, those mangled forms, those broken skeletons bleaching on the 
sands of Michigan, and say, “ Behold the humanity of the Northerners !” 
There was many a dark and cruel deed and many a long, long night of 
agony that nought but the great Judgment will reveal. I have not 
mentioned among the horrors of the prison the small-pox and scurvy 
which raged constantly with the utmost virulence, besides every form of 
disease known to man, superinduced by the hardships of the place. 
Death often seemed a happy release. As there must be an end to all 
things, at last, after nineteen long, long, weary months, came the end 
to our prison-life. ‘The thinned ranks of the “Old Squadron of Raiders” 
arrived at Richmond, Va., about the rst of March, 1865, and were 
welcomed back to their sunny South by President Davis and Gen. Jno. 
C. Breckenridge in complimentary speeches. Our old chief, alas! was 
no more ; he had fallen at last, a victim of treachery. 

A significant fact occurred as we were going up James river to be 
exchanged. We met a steamer loaded with Northern soldiers just 
from Andersonville, and as we passed they threw at us large pones of 
yellow corn-bread, saying, “ Here, take your d—d old corn bread, 
we've had enough of it,” and our boys seized it eagerly and ate it, glad 
to get something to fill the aching void within. 

What I have here related rather falls short of than exceeds the 
reality. I could multiply incidents and proofs much further if time 
allowed. It has been suggested that this cruelty and brutality should 
be laid solely to the charge of the garrison, and that the U. S. authori- 
ties were ignorant of it. On the contrary, these things were reported 
to them. ‘The Chicago Zimes, the New York Day Book, and the New 
York News published such facts, for which the Zimes was suppressed, 
and any one in the North who acknowledged he believed them was 
stigmatised as a copperhead and a traitor. I have compared notes 
with occupants of nearly all of the Northern prisons, and they all 
concur, differing only in the ways in which the Federals executed their 
fiendish spirit. 


B. R. ForMAN. 
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A PERFECT TREASURE. 


CHAPTER IV.— THE FIRST HINT OF THE SECRET, 


Y uncle was in his study, a chamber, however, which scarcely 

possessed a single book, though it had a desk and an ink- 
stand. Its chief article of furniture was his turning-lathe, at which he 
would work for hours in constructing a number of ingenious articles in 
sandal-wood and ivory, vast quantities of which he had brought home 
with him from the East. Our little drawing-room was so lavishly 
furnished with these ornaments that it looked like a bazaar. Sangaree 
Tannajee passed almost as much of his time in this department as his 
master, under pretence of assisting him ; but the obese Hindu had in 
reality no more experience of mechanics than I had of making chupat- 
ties. He would sit smoking my uncle’s cheroots upon the carpetless 
floor, with his legs folded under him, and gaze with lack-lustre eyes at 
the flying chips and spinning wheel until he fell asleep. It will doubt- 
less seem very indecorous that Sambo should sit smoking, with his 
hands before him, while his master toiled, but the fact is there were no 
bounds to that fat scoundrel’s idleness and impertinence. He did just 
what he liked of the work of the house, and that was almost nothing ; 
he treated me with studious insolence (Master Marmy was the best 
name he had for me), and my uncle with at least a great want of respect. 
In public, indeed — if I may so term the few occasions when we had 
company at “ the Point ’—he used to affect an Eastern servility towards 
his master (although even this thin polish was gradually wearing off), 
and salaamed and sahibed in a most ludicrous manner ; but when we 
were alone, his tone was disagreeably familiar, and was growing more 
so daily. 

On the present occasion, when I entered the study with Mrs. Blunt’s 
open letter in my hand, Sangaree was seated on the floor as usual, 
putting his lazy lips to his cheroot just sufficiently often to keep it 
alight, and lolling his head slowly from side to side like a sick elephant. 
Uncle Theo, with his coat off, and his pleasant face shining with toil, 
was listening to him attentively, while the other spoke a few languid 
words in Hindustanee ; and though I knew nothing of their import, it 
was impossible to misunderstand the self-complacent and offensive air 
with which they were delivered. It was not the first time nor the 
second that I had known him thus repay his master’s good-nature and 
forbearance with insdlence. I had hitherto, however, abstained from 
interference (although it must be owned that Master Marmy took up 
the cudgels very readily when his own dignity was similarly outraged) ; 
but now, being vexed, to begin with, thanks to Mrs. Blunt’s verdict, I 
fairly lost my temper with the rascal. “ Sambo,” said I roughly, “ get 
out; I wish to speak to my uncle in private. Do you hear, you fat 
lout? Get out!” 
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I daresay my manner was rather offensive, as indeed I had meant it 
to be; but I don’t think it was that which annoyed him, so much as 
my touching the fattest part of his fat person with the tip of my toe. 
He leaped up with an agility for which I should not have given him 
credit, and uttered some forcible ejaculations in his native dialect. I 
believe he also attempted to strike me; but I am not quite sure of 
that. My uncle was between us in an instant. I had never seen him 
in a passion before. I could henceforward picture to myself (which I 
had been hitherto unable to do) how Uncle Theo, sword in hand, at 
the head of the Begum’s irregular cavalry, had looked ; or cutting his 
way through the said troopers when he flew from the embraces of my 
aunt-in-law. It was not with me that he was thus enraged, but with 
the Hindu. At first, Tannajee cowered before the storm, and looked, 
as I have no doubt he was, exceedingly frightened. Then, as the rain 
of epithets slackened, he began to pluck up a little, to grumble, to 
gesticulate in his turn ; and then to pat his stomach. With Sambo, as 
with the gorilla, this curious pantomimic action was always indicative 
of menace ; it was somehow a sign, too, that he was growing absolutely 
dangerous, for it always had its effect upon his master. Upon this 
occasion, I noticed, with no small sense of humiliation, that my uncle’s 
manner at once became grave and conciliatory. If I had had my way, 
I would have treated the rascal’s ill-temper in a very different fashion. 
I felt like a planter in the Southern States with respect to this refractory 
Sambo, or rather as an Englishman in India regarded Hindus during 
the Mutiny. It is recorded that a cruel sepoy once underwent at the 
hands of our soldiers the following medical treatment: they gave him 
all the blue packets in a Seidlitz-powder box, and then all the white 
ones ; and I should like to have tried that cooling prescription upon 
Mr. Sangaree ‘Tannajee whenever he patted his stomach. 

I am afraid 1 may be thought arbitrary and tyrannical, but the fact 
is it was this scoundrel who was the tyrant of the whole house. He 
used to swear at Martha the cook, until he made her cry — though she 
was a tough one too—and absolutely, on one occasion, broke her 
own broom over the shoulders of our poor little maid-of-all-work, 
Nancy. His excuse, in the latter case, was (appropriately enough), 
that he was under the influence of bhang— which was his general 
name for any sort of spirituous liquor. He got drunk every week of his 
life upon something or other; gin, Dublin stout, spirits of wine — 
nothing came amiss to his palate so long as it was strong. He ate 
little else than rice, but that little was sometimes of an abominable 
description. He cooked everything for himself with his own hands, 
and perhaps that made Martha inclined to be scandalous ; but she once © 
confided to me that he had curried a cat. I could believe anything of 
him ; and should not have been surprised (since there were opportuni- 
ties, after storms at Hershell Point, for his indulging in that practice) 
to find that he was a ghoul, and ate human flesh. Whatever he ate, it 
must be owned it nourished him, for he was growing obese and un- 
wieldy, and his little eyes sank deeper every day in his fat cheeks. 
In his person, I am bound to say that Tannajee was scrupulously clean ; 
when not drinking or smoking, he was always washing, and spent hours 
at a time in the sea. Unfortunately, as I then’ thought, there were no 
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sharks in Hershell Bay ; for the time was yet far off when, to use my 
uncle’s words, I was to find “that Tannajee a perfect treasure.” 

I never thought him more utterly worthless than at the present 
moment, when, as he withdrew from the study, still muttering and 
grumbling, my uncle turned on me, and gave me the first scolding I 
ever heard from his lips. 

“You are hasty and foolish, young sir,” said he. “Why do you thus 
anger that poor fellow?” (I thought of Tartuffe). “Because his skin 
is brown, is that a reason for your hatred?” 

“T hate him, uncle, because he is so disrespectful to you.” 

“Never you mind that, lad; I can take care of myself, thank you ; 
and besides, he’s not wanting in regard for me, although his manner of 
shewing it may be peculiar.” 

“He is a drunkard,” said I, rather sullenly, I am afraid, for his 
master’s forbearance towards this scoundrel seemed to me nothing less 
than infatuation. 

“ Perhaps, Marmy,” rejoined Uncle Theo gravely, “if you were an 
exile in a foreign country among persons of another race, and even 
colour, you too would take to drink: many Englishmen do so in 
India.” 

“But he beats the servants.” 

“Many Englishmen do so in India,” reiterated my uncle tranquilly : 
“we must know how to make allowances for others. At all events, 
Sangaree Tannajee was once my faithful and attached follower in very 
troublous times.” 

“O uncle,” cried I, “pray, pray forgive me; I have behaved un- 
kindly and ungratefully. Henceforward, Sam—I mean Sangaree — 
shall never be treated otherwise than well by me. I will ask his 
pardon, if you wish it, immediately.” 

“No, no! don’t do that, Marmy,” said my uncle rather hastily ; “he 
would misunderstand you: we must not seem, you see, as if we were 
afraid of him.” My dear guardian spoke in a hesitating and even painful 
manner, which I could not understand. But presently he added 
briskly: “Come; I forgive you, Marmy; and do you, on your part, 
forget that I was angry with you. It has never happened before, my 
lad, has it?” 

“QO sir,” said I, looking up into that bronzed and comely face, “ I 
am an ungrateful boy. I have done nothing to deserve your regard, 
as this faithful fellow doubtless has, and yet I treat him ”— 

“ Hush, hush, lad.” 

Uncle Theo stooped down, for though I was a tall youth of my age, 
he was almost a foot taller, and kissed my forehead ; his blue eyes — 
so tender that they softened the bushy, hard, and grim moustache and 
weather-beaten features wholly — were moist with tears.— “ What is it 
brings you here, Marmy ?” 

A few minutes ago, and I had resolved not to shew him Mrs. Blunt’s 
communication, but now I felt that I could withhold nothing from him, 
any more than from the mother whose place he filled for me; so I 
placed the letter in his hand. He read it very slowly, spelling it out 
half aloud to himself, for he was not familiar with manuscript. “She 
seems a wise and prudent lady, this friend of yours, Marmy,” said he 
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gravely. “Let us take counsel together over what she says. We 
agreed, I think, to abide by her decision as respects your literary 
talents?” 

“Yes, uncle,” said I as blithely as I could, but not without a wince. 

“Well,” continued he good-naturedly, “she evidently thinks more 
highly of them than she trusts herself to speak. If her decision had 
been dead against you, there would have been nothing for it but for 
you and me to part: that would have vexed us both, [ think. I 
at least, who am growing old, would have felt very lonely here, with 
the seas rolling between me and you, lad. Perhaps I should never 
have seen you again. ‘That Indian life is not what it used to be; the 
pagoda-tree has been too well shaken. It would have taken you 
half a lifetime to make your fortune ; and even if you had made it 
more quickly, how much might you have lost in exchange? Look at 
me, Marmy —an old ill-thought-of man, without a friend, because my 
days tor friendship-making were passed out yonder.” He pointed 
across the eastern sea, that stretched below us, a plain of molten gold. 
“T am glad my boy is not to be sent to that school.” He stopped, and 
gazed upon me with a wistful sorrow. ‘I wish, Heaven knows,” he 
went on, “that I could say: ‘ Follow your own way, Marmy; and 
whether you succeed or not — whether you gain a shilling by your pen 
or not, there is enough and to spare for us both.’ But I cannot do 
this. It is necessary that you should do something for yourself, not for 
my sake, but for your own. I have sufficient to last us both so long 
as I am likely to live, but I have nothing to leave behind me except ”— 
here Uncle Theo hesitated, evidently at a loss to express himself — 
“except a contingency. I myself may be very rich some day, Marmy. 
It is almost certain that you will be so. But in the meantime we are 
poor ; every year, every day, we are growing poorer, for the fact is we 
are living on our principal. Of course this seems to you the height of 
imprudence ; but it is too late to talk of that now. I calculated upon 
a certain expectation, which did not turn up so soon as I anticipated. 
Perhaps you are saying to yourself: ‘Why does my uncle thus speak 
in riddles?’ I cannot help that ; I would tell you all if I could: there 
is no confidence, no secret, which is my own to tell, that I would not 
repose in you.” 

“IT am sure of that, Uncle Theo.” 

“T hope so, lad. But, to convince you of it, see here.” He opened 
a little writing-desk, touched a secret spring, which set free a small 
drawer, and took from it an envelope, bearing this address upon it: 
To my Nephew, Marmaduke Drake. To be opened immediately after his 
uncle's death. “1 put this back again, Marmy, in the fullest conviction 
that you will never break that seal until the proper time arrives.” 

Nothing could be more matter of fact and simple than my Uncle 
Theo’s manner. Although his own career, to that large class of 
persons who “believe nothing they do not read in a newspaper, or 
which does not come within their own trumpery experience,” might 
have seemed a melodrama, he himself (like him who had talked prose 
all his life without knowing it) was quite unconscious of the fact. 
Nothing imposed upon him in what he saw of life. The fame of Mrs. 
Eleanor Blunt was no more to him than that of any tradesman whose 
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goods were extensively advertised ; the Begum of Bundelbad was in 
his eyes merely a coarse, passionate woman, like Martha the cook. I 
am sure it did not seem strange to himself that he should be an ex- 
maharajah. In short, he was the most inartificial as well as straight- 
forward of mankind. Thus, though in so singular a statement from 
any other man I should have suspected at least exaggeration and 
stage-effect, I well knew that Uncle Theo had told me the truth, and 
nothing but the truth (although, for reasons which were beyond his 
control, it was not the whole truth), concerning our affairs. 

“To be still more explicit, Marmy,” continued my uncle, shutting up 
the desk again: “‘ we two can live on here as we have hitherto done 
for the next five years, during which, let us hope, you will be able to 
establish your footing in literature. If so, you shall help to keep your 
old uncle; and if not, well, we must sell Hershell Point, and live on 
the proceeds until better times!” 

“You shall never sell ‘the Point’ on my account, dear Uncle Theo,” 
cried I warmly. “ And oh, if I could but make you rich (not to repay 
you what I owe you, for that is impossible) by my own exertions, how 
happy should I be! It would be worth all the fame in the world! 
Five years in which to push my way! I must be a very slow mgle 
indeed, not to get through all difficulties in that time!” 

Uncle Theo nodded and smiled, or he was very willing to share the 
confidence which I felt in my own powers. “I hope so, lad, indeed ; 
and I am sure it will be your misfortune, and not your fault, if you fail 
in the matter. We can but do our best, you know, whether we use pen 
or sabre. But, in the meantime, be civil to Tannajee, though I am 
afraid” (and here he smiled) “the true worth of that poor fellow will 
never be discovered by you until he is gone.” 


CHAPTER V.—I AM EDITED. 


DirecrLy after my interview with my uncle, I was off for Sandiford, 
borne, as it were, on the wings of my glad news. How easily elated 
I was in those days! How ridiculously prompt to believe that others 
were as interested in my affairs as I was myself! How inordinately 
egotistic, how credulous, how vain! But then, as dear Mrs. Blunt had 
observed, what lungs I had, what limbs! 

The snow was falling thickly that December day, but I flew through 
it like a bird. 


Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore 

On winding lake or river wide, 
That need no aid of sail or oar, 

That heed no spite of wind and tide, 
Nought cared this body for wind nor weather, 
When Youth and I lived in’t together ; 


and yet I would have given up all that vigour for ever so small a 
modicum of Fame, all that brave sack (of which I know the true value 
now) for a poor halfpennyworth of mouldy bread. I remember how 
disgusted I was that what I had to tell did not seem to fill good Mrs. 
a with sympathetic transport. It did not even surprise her in the 
east. 
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“T knew you would persuade that dear Maharajah to let you do as 
you liked, Marmy. If I had said that your manuscripts were only 
good for lighting the fires, you would have still got your way. How- 
ever, I have done my duty. I am like the master of the ship who has 
been consulted by the captain as to its course, and has replied, that it 
is, in his opinion, a dangerous one — full of rocks and shoals ; not- 
withstanding which the captain decides to hold on. I have made m 
remonstrance ; if any mischance happens, I at Jeast am not to blame.” 

“Certainly not, madam,” answered I ; “but, like a good sailor who 
loves his ship” (“* You rogue!” interrupted Mrs. Eleanor Blunt), “ you 
will do your best to save her nevertheless.” 

The good-natured old lady was charmed with this reply. “ Well, 
my dear,” said she, “I will do my best: but indeed literature is a 
trade in which a man must make his own way: an introduction from 
another is but of little service. You may get your head in that way, 
but your shoulders must follow by your own exertions. It is no use 
my pushing you from behind.— Now, you want me to get some of these 
deathless works of yours into print, I suppose ?””— and here she touched 
the parcel of manuscripts a little contemptuously. 

“Yes, madam.” 

““That would be to do you a very ill service, Marmy,” said she 
gravely. “ At sixteen, everybody writes rubbish ; Shakspeare himself 
doubtless did so at that epoch, and occasionally even a little later. I 
do not deny that this stuff is creditable to a lad like you, whose 
writing anything is like a dog walking on his hind-legs, as Johnson 
says; you do not do it well, but the wonder is that you do it at all. 
But then the wonder is only excited in those who are acquainted with 
your circumstances — your tender years. If the public should read 
these things in print as productions of a grown-up writer, they would 
only say: ‘ This is a wretched plagiarist ;’ and they would be right.— 
Now, don’t be cast down, my dear ; you will have much worse things 
said of you in after-years, if you take up with this calling, by persons 
who have not (as I have) your good in view, but only the indulgence of 
their own spite. Gad, sir, with a skin like yours, you will be stung to 
death by midges.” 

I certainly felt very sore already, but not at all in the sense of irrita- 
tion ; I was utterly depressed and humiliated. I felt that Mrs. Blunt 
was speaking the truth — that all those precious papers, the results of 
months of delightful toil, were indeed nothing but “ wretched _plagiar- 
isms ;” the poems were echoes ; the prose, a patchwork, made up of 
scraps from my favourite authors. 

“J will throw all these things behind the fire,” said I suddenly; 
and I rose to do so. 

“You will do nothing of the sort, my dear,” said the old lady quietly : 
“first, because so much fuel would certainly set fire to my little 
chimney ; and secondly, because what is valuable about your works 
will not remain after such a crucial test, as gold does in the furnace. 
I told you in my letter that it was not all rubbish. When I was your 
age, I had written twice as much, and what was equally worthless as a 
whole ; but, as in your case, there was the seed of good in them, the 
raw material that only required the requisite machinery — experience 
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of life, power of expression, and other matters which cannot be 
supplied by intuition — to turn it (to use a woman’s image) into a fabric 
of pretty pattern, warranted to wash and wear. I laid by all these 
productions, not in obedience to the Horatian maxim, but simply 
because I could get nobody to publish them ; and in after-years, while 
fully agreeing with the adverse editorial verdicts that had kept them in 
manuscript, I found in almost all of them the germ of something that 
blossomed agreeably enough in print. Indeed, I think the best things 
I have done are those which occurred to me in embryo, when I was 
very young. Some excellent compositions have doubtless been written 
off-hand by great authors in heat and at a sitting ; but, generally 
speaking — and especially with respect to prose writings — what is best 
is that which has long ripened in the brain, and been afterwards care- 
fully pruned and trimmed. ‘Thanks to the cant of our calling, this is 
not the popular view of good authorship ; but believe me, Marmy, it is 
the true one; and whenever a professional writer tells you that he 
‘trusts to inspiration,’ you may depend upon it that he takes a good 
deal of brandy and water.” 

“But these manuscripts,” said I, impatient of Mrs. Blunt’s abstract 
remarks, and ignorant of their practical importance: “how am I to 
know what is wheat-ear and what is chaff?” 

“In a year or two, you will be able to judge for yourself, Marmy ; 
but at present this is perhaps the one thing in which I can be of 
service to you. I will be your editor this afternoon ; only, instead of 
the usual ‘ Declined with thanks,’ I will give you my reasons for re- 
jection.” 

“How kind you are!” cried I, with genuine gratitude, for, though 
careless of advice in general as any other young gentleman, I knew 
how to estimate it in this case. “ How can I ever repay you, dear 
Mrs. Blunt?” 

“What! for being your editor? Well, perhaps you may be my 
biographer some day, Marmy, when you will deal tenderly with my 
memory, for this day’s sake.” 

I don’t know what I answered ; but the old lady nodded pleasantly 
in reply, and said: “God bless you, my dear.” 

Then we set to work at those manuscripts. I am afraid to say how 
many there were ; but Mrs. Blunt read more than a dozen of them 
aloud. Her elocution was much better than mine, and yet they did 
not sound to me nearly so well as when I had read them to myself. It 
was often necessary for her to stop at this or that flowery passage 
(which had formerly seemed such a gem), with some remark, such as: 
“Too many creepers for your trellis-work, Marmy ;” or, “Too fine, 
my dear, by half— all sunflowers and crown imperials.” I could see 
for myself now how garish and tawdry the language was. The mis- 
placed or extravagant epithets, the lavish synonyms, the borrowed 
images, were all pointed out with an unerring finger; and the bathos 
of many a splendid peroration was so laid bare, that I almost laughed 
at it myself. Nor did she confine herself to verbal criticism, but, with 
a nicety which shewed what pains she had taken with my poor produc- 
tions, explained how the interest of one narrative was weakened by 
division, or exhibited the inconsistencies of character in the dramats 
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persone of another. She used the scalpel like a skilful surgeon, fear- 
lessly, but not mercilessly ; she cut deep, but without inflicting unneces- 
sary pain. And, on the other hand, with what pleasure she halted 
whenever in that Great Sahara she found palms and water, to say: 
“Well done ;” or, “‘That’s really good, Marmy.” 

Of course, in my case there was a little favouritism ; but in the 
matter of generous yet critical appreciation, I have never known any 
one (save dear Leigh Hunt, perhaps) to equal Mrs. Eleanor Blunt! 
She was a very Jack Horner for picking out literary plums. It is true 
these were very scarce in my pudding; but the praise, when it did 
come, was all the more precious ; the balm in those few words healed 
all the gaping wounds which had been before inflicted on my self love, 
and left me all the better for the blood-letting ; or I should rather say 
I felt in my new literary position like one who has been just shampooed 
in a ‘Turkish bath — much less corporeally, but with what was left of 
me in the highest possible condition. Before the operation, I had no 
idea that there had been so much superfluity to come away ; but now! 
trod upon air. In only one respect was I cast down: my poetry had 
met with considerably less favour in my mentor’s eyes than my prose, 
It was not without some grace and elegance of expression, she allowed, 
but “ Gad, sir, it’s very thin.” She was strongly against my cultivating 
this talent. “If you were a rich man, Marmy, it would be different; 
you might give half your days to polish — ad unguem, &c., you know” 
(but I didn’t know); “as it is, you cannot afford the time. The 
chances are ten thousand to one, and more, against your getting your 
living by such work, ‘The British public can only afford to keep one 
or two poets at most; the rest find the greatest difficulty in keeping 
themselves. It is the prose that pays, and, above all, that branch of 
it to which you seem to have some calling. Some day, when you and 
I are dead, Marmy, and all the world runs and reads, and Yankee 
publishers give up thieving, the most popular British novelist will be 
the richest man in England. In the meantime, half a loaf, or less, is 
better than no bread ; and we pick up our crumbs. But the writer of 
fiction needs, above all others, to have experience of life. You cannot 
spin stories out of your inside, as a spider spins his web; you must 
have material. You must study men and women, Marmy, as the 
scholar his books. The volume of Nature is open to you at Hershel 
Point ; but there are not enough of those flesh-and-blood illustrations 
which you require to have before your eyes. When you have painted 
your uncle (whose outlines are recognisable enough in your productions 
already), and that black gentleman who waits upon him, and little Mr. 
Glendell, your doctor (a very excellent fellow, by the by), and me, you 
will almost have come to the end of your present tether. You must 
not stop at ‘the Point,’ Marmy, if you mean to take up the trade of 
letters.” 

“I could never leave my uncle,” said I firmly. 

“Then you must take him away with you,” replied Mrs. Blunt. 
“But you need not think of that for some time to come. For the 
present, read whatever you can lay hands on, but especially good 
sterling English writers like this man” (she put into my hands the 
Rural Rides of William Cobbett): “ the descriptions in that book excel 
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all your modern word-paintings for life-likeness, as much as objects in 
a stereoscope excel those in a picture. Read, and, above all things, 
observe ; and never trust to your memory when there is an opportunity 
to use a note-book.— There, Marmy; my preaching is over. ‘The 
words of the wisdom of Mrs. Eleanor Blunt are ended.” 

“They will not soon be forgotten, dear madam,” said I dutifully. 

“J hope not, my dear ; and I will now add, for your encouragement — 
since it is finally settled that you are to try to open that oyster ‘the 
world’ with a steel pen —that it is my belief that you will succeed in 
doing so. If the ex-maharajale can, as he says, support you for five 
years, you ought certainly. by that time to be able to run alone. For 
even if one fails as an author,” squeaked the dear old lady, her black 
eyes dancing with roguish glee, “and the worst comes to the very worst, 
one can always be a critic, you know, Marmy.” 

I do not think there was any happier creature on the earth than I as 
I ran home that evening, after a ¢¢¢e-d-/¢/e dinner with my hostess. The 
snow had ceased, leaving the whole earth covered with a mantle, on 
which the moonbeams sparkled as on frosted silver. ‘The sky shewed 
a thousand stars. ‘The winter sea sent its deep monotone for miles 
inland through the clear still air. I seemed to drink in the beauty of earth 
and air, and sky and sea, as I had never done before. It was a keen 
and bitter frost, but my veins were aglow with a joy that no cold could 
chill. I have said that there was no light-house at that time at 
Hershell ; but to one coming from Sandiford. the lamp in our sitting- 
room could always be seen at night from a great distance. I wondered 
that 1 did not see it there now; but concluding that my uncle had 
retired earlier than usual, its absence gave me no anxiety. When I 
reached home, however, and Martha answered the bell, I saw by her 
face at once that something was amiss. 

“What is the matter?” asked I with anxiety. “ My uncle is not in 
the sitting-room.” 

“No, sir, nor in the house neither,” answered the cook. “ He’s 
gone away, and Heaven knows where, all along of that Sugary Tanna- 
jee; drat him!” 


CHAPTER VI.—- THE HINDU BECOMES MY PATIENT, 


My uncle’s absence was unprecedented. Ever since I had known him, 
he had never left “the Point,” even for a single day ; but the sudden 
departure (for such I learned it had been) of Sangaree Tannajee was 
even more extraordinary still. He had no friend in the world except 
his'master ; his colour, his strange English, and —if I might so speak 
of the absent —his extravagantly hideous appearance, made him an 
object of ridicule to all except our little household. Our roof was the 
only secure haven for him, and yet he had left it of his own free-will, 
and apparently for good and all. At least —as Martha had informed. 
me— he had quitted the house while my uncle and I were engaged in 
that conversation concerning my future which has been already des- 
cribed, with a large white bundle, that was his substitute for portman- 
teau, hat-box, &c., and which doubtless contained all his worldly goods, 
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since they were missing. His absence was not remarked until I had 
myself left for Sandiford, when my uncle had rung his bell for him in 
vain. “Then such a fuss as there was, Mr. Marmaduke. I never saw 
master so put about before,” said Martha, describing these occurrences 
with great unction. “It was: ‘Cook, run here,’ and ‘Nancy, run 
there ’"— all after that liver-coloured Tannajee. Your uncle ran down 
to the beach as lissome as yourself, as though he expected to find his 
man had toppled hisself over the cliff. But, as I said to Nancy, he was 
a deal more likely, was Sugary, to kill somebody else than his precious 
self; and master heard me, and oh, My. Marmaduke, if he didn’t swear 
worse than the parrot! I never heard the likes; for Tannajee, with 
all the will in the world to be wicked, could never swear like a Christian 
man. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘these are pretty words ; and if I leave your 
service to-morrow, sir, I hope that ’ere fellow has gone for good, as the 
saying is (though for good he never can be) ; for a sweet riddance it 
will be for them as he’s left behind.’—‘ I beg your pardon, Martha, for 
swearing,’ says your uncle, as gentle as could be ; ‘but you don’t know 
what you are talking about.’ And he really did look so grieved, that 
I half-wished the poor coloured creature back again, if that could be 
any comfort to him, as a black dose is said to be to them as is bilious, 
which I never was myself, and consequently don’t hold by it. Well, 
we searched and searched, but he was nowhere to be found; and 
presently the baker came, and said he had met my gentleman with a 
bundle on his shoulder, making straight for Daisyport. At which news 
your uncle snatched up his hat, and without even putting his greatcoat 
on, started off like a March hare. And that’s just all I knows about 
it, Mr. Marmaduke.” 

‘This news distressed me exceedingly ; not, of course, that I had 
regretted the Hindu’s defection one whit more than did his fellow- 
servants, upon its own account, but for the vexation it had evidently 
caused his master ; while I could not divest myself of the idea that it 
was my own behaviour towards the missing man that had somehow 
brought about the catastrophe. When I called to mind the expression 
of truculent animosity which Tannajee’s face had worn that morning, 
when I stirred his fat carcass with my foot, and his vehemence of 
speech and gesture when my uncle strode in between us, I could not but 
acknowledge that it must be me who was to blame ; and for how much? 
What was the extent of the mischief to my kind protector? What 
stake could my uncle have in this man? What interest in keeping 
him in his service, that he should thus start off in cold and darkness 
to pursue him? I did not for a moment believe that mere attachment 
to T'annajee had caused this solicitude for his safety. It is true that 
master and man were on those terms of familiarity that are sometimes 
seen between an employer and his faithful dependent ; but this did not 
seem to me to be founded on the usual base of tried and ancient 
service. I had penetration enough to see through the Hindu’s show 
_ of respect to my uncle in public, and to contrast it with his languid 
insolence when I had occasionally, and on that very morning, come 
upon them when alone. My presence had hitherto, as it seemed to 
me, been the signal for both to return to something like their respective 
positions, to act the parts of master and servant, which were laid aside 
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when there was no spectator ; and yet, I repeat, it did not strike me 
that Uncle Theo had much genuine regard for Tannajee, and far less 
that the latter had a due respect for hisemployer. The bond of union, 
evidently so strong between them, was not that of mutual esteem or 
affection. What, then, in the name of wonder, could it be? What 
material interest could they possibly have in common? My uncle 
had spoken of our not discovering the true value of the Asiatic 
until his death — a common expression enough, it is true, to apply to 
a well-tried and valuable domestic, but which was, in this man’s case, 
a most inappropriate phrase. Sangaree Tannajee was an ill-tempered 
idle fellow, quarrelsome in his cups, and very often in them, one who 
gave more trouble to our little household than any other member of it, 
and whose situation in it grew more and more of a sinecure daily. 
Was it possible, then, that my uncle literally meant that his death 
would be of pecuniary advantage to us? What had this wretched 
Hindu to leave behind him, except his turban and a few yards of 
spotless linen? Besides, it could not be the loss of him to which my 
guardian had thus alluded, for had he not once observed to me: “I 
would not lose Sangaree Tannajee for ten thousand pounds.” 

Sorely perplexed by these reflections, I sat up in our little drawing- 
room, vainly endeavouring to give my attention to anything else. I 
tried to write, but found my fingers involuntarily forming the mysterious 
Asiatic’s name ; I took up book after book, and the printed letters 
formed themselves into the same combination again and again ; I went 
to the window, in hopes to see my uncle and his man — for without 
the latter I felt confident the former would not return — descending 
the zigzag ; but I saw nothing but “the flying cloud, the frosty night.” 
It had grown darker since my arrival, and presently the dusk was such 
that, in order to pierce through it with my eyes at all, I was obliged to 
extinguish the lamp. ‘The wind, too, had risen, and howled dismally 
about our little house. Then I feared for my uncle’s health, who, 
although a strong man in other respects, had been made by the Indian 
climate peculiarly susceptible to cold. We had fires at Hershell Point 
a.month before other folks in the neighbourhood began them, on the 
ex-maharajah’s account, at least as much as by reason of our more 
exposed position. He scarcely ever ventured out even in the autumn 
evenings, yet now he had departed without a greatcoat across the 
snowy downs to Daisyport. And once more I bitterly reproached 
myself for having been the unwitting cause of such a dangerous im- 
prudence. 

I went down to the kitchen, and enjoined on Martha to have some- 
thing warm and savoury in readiness, and boiling water for a hot bath 
if necessary ; and I kept up the fire in my uncle’s bedroom —the 
only luxury, by the by, except his cheroots, in which he ever indulged — 
with my own hands. 

At last, about one in the morning, I discerned two figures slowly 
wending their way down the zigzag. It was in the highest degree 
improbable that they should be any others than those for whom I 
waited ; yet even as they drew near I could scarcely recognise them. 
The brisk elastic tread of my dear uncle was exchanged for the 
stumbling gait of an overtired and exhausted man; the slouching 
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amble which generally characterised Tannajee, who, notwithstanding 
his huge proportions, was a speedy walker after his own fashion, had 
altogether disappeared. He moved with slow and hesitating steps 
like one who walks in his sleep ; and short as the distance was during 
which I observed them, I saw him stop suddenly half-a-dozen times, 
and receive his master’s assistance before he could proceed, I ran 
out to meet them, and my uncle smiled and nodded, but it really 
seemed that he had no strength to speak. 

“Get Tannajee to bed,” he murmured: “the doctor at once.” 

Certainly the Hindu looked wretchedly ill. As Martha used (not 
without some satisfaction) to express it, he always enjoyed bad health: 
his digestion I knew was dreadfully impaired, and I attributed it to 
drink ; but I had never seen him look half so bad as on the present 
occasion. In the first place he rolled from side to side like a loose 
cask on shipboard, and had no command whatever over his limbs. 
His eyes, which had never, within my recollection, failed to express 
disfavour at my approach, had now no more speculation in them than 
those of a corpse ; and‘in spite of the bitter cold, he was in a profuse 
perspiration, 

It was absolutely necessary for me to remain to assist him up the 
steps before our door ; a task to which his companion, unaided, seemed 
wholly unequal ; but no sooner had we got him withinside, than my 
uncle reiterated: “The doctor at once, Marmy ;” and off I flew into 
the village. I was back again in ten minutes — Mr. Glendell, the 
kindly A‘sculapius of the place, having promised to follow me as soon 
as he could— when a strange sight indeed was presented to me. My 
uncle, his wet clothes still unchanged — for snow had fallen during the 
last few hours upon the downland — was walking Tannajee about from 
room to room, in spite of the Hindu’s entreaties to be suffered to lie 
down and sleep. The garments of the latter had been exchanged for 
warm and dry ones, and the solicitude for his welfare expressed in bis 
master’s eyes was like that of some devoted brother. It was with 
difficulty, and only under promise of keeping the unhappy Tannajee in 
active exercise, that I could persuade my uncle to take measures for 
his own safety. I did not stop to inquire why such a task was imposed 
upon me, but hustled my remonstrating charge from parlour to kitchen 
with a “ No, you don’t,” and the application of a pin’s point, whenever 
he attempted to take a chair. “ Don’t let him stand still, Marmy,” was 
my uncle’s earnest direction to me, “or permit him to sit down for a 
single instant; his very life depends upon it, and,” added he in a 
solemn whisper, “ your uncle’s honour.” 

Of course I was careful to obey such instructions, however inex- 
plicable they might appear ; but I pitied poor helpless Sambo from my 
heart, notwithstanding that ever and anon his flabby features were 
overspread with a baleful glance at his tormentor, to whom he evidently 
gave no credit for any good intentions towards him. 

It was clear he was dog tired, and, but for me, would have fallen 
asleep as he moved ; but besides that, he seemed to be in that peculiar 
stage of intoxication which is called “sodden ;” his senses appeared 
to be so steeped in liquor that there was no rousing them ; and | could 
not but wonder that he was not permitted to obey the dictates of 
nature, and sleep away the effects of so gross a debauch. 
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When the doctor came, however, and had exchanged a few words in 
private with my uncle, he quite approved of the very singular treat- 
ment to which the Hindu had been subjected, with the addition that 
cold water should be constantly dashed on his head, and directed that 
it should for the present be continued. “The stomach-pump is what 
he wants,” said Mr. Glendell thoughtfully. 

“The very thing,” cried Uncle Theo with excitement ; “of course he 
wants the stomach pump.” 

“Yes; but unfortunately my little surgery does not boast of such an 
article,” returned the doctor ; “and I am afraid you, Mr. Braydon, are 
not like Mr. Alfred Jingle, who, you remember (in /%ckiwick), always 
carried that useful article in his portmanteau.” 

My uncle sighed profoundly. “ No, indeed,” said he. The other’s 
jocose allusion seemed to grate upon his feelings, moved as they were 
so powerfully by the spectacle before them. 

“Don’t be cast down, my good sir,” said Mr. Glendell briskly ; 
“although your anxiety about our coloured friend here, | am sure does 
you infinite credit.” (Sambo’s character as a domestic servant was not 
unknown to the speaker, who had also attended him professionally 
before). “It is my opinion that he has already tided over the worst of 
it. It is indeed entirely to your exertions that he owes his life ; five 
minutes’ sleep upon the downs yonder would have been his death- 
doom ; but I do think you have pulled him through. If he had not 
been a confirmed opium eater, such a dose would have killed him on 
the spot; but being so used to it There ; he’s opened his eyes 
quite wide, you see. I should have said ‘ sulphate of zinc and powdered 
ipecacuanha,’ if I had seen him earlier ; but it is too late for that sort 
of treatment now ; and indeed he is too exhausted. He had a strong 
constitution originally, that fellow, but he has played the deuce with 
it, Opium and drink have undermined him, and I should fancy — at 
one time of his life at least—to judge by the look of him, over- 
feeding.” 

“No; he has always been very temperate as to food,” replied my 
uncle. 

“Ah, well, then he’s been particularly unfortunate in what he did 
eat,” observed the surgeon drily, “for he’s a victim to dyspepsia. 
Perhaps that accounts for his queer temper.— Were you telling me 
that he actually took that laudanum, simply because you told him to 
come back with you from Daisyport?” 

“He did indeed. I came up with him just before he reached the 
town, and insisted upon his return — upon his not leaving my house in 
that surreptitious and unpleasant manner. Then he flew into an 
outrageous passion, and declared ail I wanted was his death.” 

“The ungrateful nigger!” ejaculated the doctor. 

“Well, I did not condescend to remonstrate with him; but seizing 
him firmly by the wrist, I compelled him to accompany me. He got 
very tired coming over the down, and presently we sat down to rest. 
Then he began to narrate his troubles ; how badly he was treated at 
Hershell Point” (the doctor smiled contemptuously), “and especially 
what indignities he had to put up with.” 

Here I felt my cheeks burn, for I knew that my uncle was speaking 
as much for my own benefit as that of his other hearer. 
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“Do you feel better, T'annajee?” inquired I tenderly, as I adminis. 
tered another glass of water to his forehead, like a clergyman who 
baptizes a delicate babe. 

He muttered something in the Hindustanee language in reply, which, 
being translated, means “child of the devil.” It was his favourite 
term for me when he was in his cups. 

“1 don’t think I have much to reproach myself with as Tannajee’s 
master,” continued Uncle Theo gravely ; “and I told him so pretty 
plainly. Some high words passed between us. He jumped up, and 
attempted to run away from me, and I pursued and collared him— 
perhaps a little roughly. ‘hen once more crying out that all I wanted 
was his death, and actuated by one of those childish fits of passion 
peculiar to his race, he produced a phial of laudanum from his pocket, 
and drank it to the dregs before I could stop his hand. Imagine my 
horror, Glendell, and the difficulties of my position! {f am a powerful 
man ; but to convoy, or rather to convey a person of his bulk for many 
miles, contrary to such will as was left in him, and against wind and 
snow, is so slight task. However, if I have indeed saved the poor 
fellow’s life, I do not begrudge my labour.” 

“You have behaved nobly, Mr. Braydon, and I think have reaped 
your reward,” said the surgeon ; “although you will be lucky if you do 
not suffer in your own health from such exertions.— See ; our patient 
is recovering his beautiful native colour under Mr. Marmaduke’s 
hands ; and after some egg and milk, I think he may be suffered to 
have his sleep out.” 

“He shall be put in my bed,” said my uncle ; “and Marmy and I 
will keep watch over him by turns.” 

“| hope Mr. Tannajee will be grateful for your kind attentions,” 
remarked the doctor severely ; “though he does not seem to have a 
very genial expression at present. But it is a good sign when a gentle- 
man in his position begins to recover his usual looks. If he asks for 
anything to drink, which he is pretty sure to do, give him magnesia 
and water.” With that the surgeon took his leave ; and my uncle and 
I led the already hali-slumbering Hindu to his welcome pillow. 

“T shall watch him for an hour or two, Marmy ; and do you go to 
bed, my lad, for you must be sadly tired. If all seems to be going on 
well, I shall take my snooze on the sofa.” 

In vain I endeavoured to combat this resolution. 

“T have begun with this, Marmy,” said my uncle earnestly, “and I 
will go through with it. ‘Tired as [ am, I should not sleep a wink while 
there was still cause for anxiety. I thank God that it has been in my 
power to do what I have done for this man. Yes; I am truly grateful 
for having been strengthened to do my duty. ‘The devil has been 
sorely tempting me this night, Marmy, but he has not overcome me. I 
feel as though I had even taken a few steps towards heaven.” Witha 
grave yet well-pleased look, my uncle Theo took both my hands in his, 
and kissed my cheek. “Good-night, dear lad, and remember me in 
your prayers.” 

Astonished as I was by my uncle’s manner as much as by his words, 
I felt that it was no time to ask for explanations, but retired to my bed 
at once. I was awakened in about an hour's time by the sound of high 
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words in my uncle’s room. The patient and the watcher were quar- 
relling. ‘Chey spoke as usual in the Hindustanee tongue, but I caught 
one word repeated by my uncle with extreme vehemence, with sufficient 
accuracy to remember it. The application of the term seemed instantly 
to silence Sangaree Tannajee, and [ laid it carefully up in my mind 
for future use, should occasion arise for it on my own account. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





The Contemporary Review. 


BELLS. 


I, 


HE long, winding staircase seems to have no end. Two 
hundred steps are already below us. The higher we go the 
more broken and rugged are the stairs. Suddenly it grows very dark, 
and clutching the rope more firmly we struggle upwards. Light dawns 
again, through a narrow Gothic slit in the tower —let us pause and 
look out for a moment. r 
The glare is blinding, but from the deep, cool recess a wondrous 
spectacle unfolds itself. We are almost on a level with the roof of a 
noble cathedral. We have come close upon a fearful dragon. He 
seems to spring straight out of the wall. We have often seen his 
lean, gaunt form from below —he passed almost unnoticed with a 
hundred brother gargoyles — but now we are so close to him our feelings 
are different ; we seem like intruders in his lawful domains. His face 
is horribly grotesque and earnest. His proportions, which seemed so 
diminutive in the distance, are really colossal — but here everything is 
colossal. ‘This huge scroll, this clump of stone cannon-balls, are, in 
fact, the little vine tendrils and grapes that looked so frail and delicately 
carven from below. Amongst the petals of yonder mighty rose a 
couple of pigeons are busy building their nest ; seeds of grasses and 
wild flowers have been blown up, and here and there a tiny garden has 
been laid out by the capricious winds on certain wide stone hemlock 
leaves ; the fringe of yonder cornice is a waste of lilies. As we try to 
realise detail after detail the heart is almost pained by the excessive 
beauty of all this petrified bloom, stretching away over flying buttresses, 
and breaking out upon column and architrave, and the eye at last 
turns away weary with wonder. <A few more steps up the dark tower 
and we are in a large dim space, illuminated only by the feeblest 
glimmer. Around us and overhead rise huge timbers, inclining towards 
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each other at every possible angle, and hewn, centuries ago, from the 
neighbouring forests, which have long since disappeared. They support 
the roof of the building. Just glancing through a trap door at our 
feet we seem to look some miles down into another world. <A few 
foreshortened, but moving specks, we are told are people on the floor 
of the cathedral, and a bunch of tiny tubes, about the size of a pan- 
pipe, really belong to an organ of immense size and power. 

At this moment a noise like a powerful engine in motion recalls our 
attention to the tower. The great clock is about to strike, and begins 
to prepare by winding itself up five minutes before the hour. Groping 
amongst the wilderness of cross beams and timbers, we reach another 
staircase, which leads to a vast square but lofty fabric, filled with 
the same mighty scaffolding. Are not these most dull and dreary 
solitudes — the dust of ages lies everywhere around us, and the place 
which now receives the print of our feet has, perhaps, not been touched 
for five hundred years? And yet these ancient towers and the inner 
heights and recesses of these old roofs and beffries soon acquire a 
strong hold over the few who care to explore them. Lonely and 
deserted as they may appear, there are hardly five minutes of the day 
or the night up there that do not see strange sights or hear strange 
sounds. 

As the eye gets accustomed to the twilight, we may watch the large 
bats flit by. Every now and then a poor lost bird darts about, scream- 
ing wildly, like a soul in purgatory that cannot find its way out. Then 
we may come upon an ancient rat, who seems as much at home there 
as if he had taken a lease of the roof for ninety-nine years. 

We have been assured by the carillonneur at Louvain that both rats 
and mice are not uncommon at such considerable elevations. 

Overhead hang the huge bells, several of which-are devoted to the 
clock — others are rung by hand from below, whilst somewhere near, 
besides the clock machinery, there will be a room fitted up, like a vast 
musical box, containing a barrel, which acts upon thirty or forty of 
the bells up in the tower, and plays tunes every hour of the day and 
night. 

You cannot pass many minutes in such a place without the clicking 
of machinery, and the chiming of some bell —even the quarters are 
divided by two or three notes, or half-quarter bells. Double the 
number are rung for the quarter, four times as many for the half-hour, 
whilst at the hour, a storm of music breaks from such towers as 
Mechlin and Antwerp, and continues for three or four minutes to float 
for miles over the surrounding country. 

The bells, with their elaborate and complicated striking apparatus, 
are the life of these old towers —a life that goes on from century to 
century, undisturbed by many a convulsion in the streets below. 
These patriarchs, in their tower, hold constant converse with man, 
but they are not of him; they call him to his duties, they vibrate to 
his woes and joys, his perils and victories, but they are at once 
sympathetic and passionless; chiming at his will, but hanging far 
above him ; ringing out the old generation, and ringing in the new, 
with a mechanical, almost oppressive, regularity, and an iron constancy 
which often makes them and their grey towers the most revered and 
ancient things in a iarge city. 
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The great clock strikes — it is the only music, except the thunder, 
that can fill the air. Indeed, there is something almost elemental in 
the sound of these colossal and many-centuried bells. As the wind 
howls at night through their belfries, the great beams seem to groan 
with delight, the heavy wheels, which sway the bells, begin to move 
and creak ; and the enormous clappers swing slowly, as though longing 
to respond before the time. 

At Tournay there is a famous old belfry. It dates from the twelfth 
century, and is said to be built on a Roman base. It now possesses 
forty bells. It commands the town and the country round, and from 
its summit is obtained a near view of the largest and finest cathedral 
in Belgium, with its five magnificent towers. Four brothers guard the 
summit of the belfry at Tournay, and relieve each other day and night, 
at intervals of ten hours. All through the night a light is seen burn- 
ing in the topmost gallery, and when a fire breaks out the tocsin, or big 
bell, is tolled up aloft by the watchman. He is never allowed to 
sleep — indeed, as he informed us, showing us his scanty accommo- 
dation, it would be difficult to sleep up there. On stormy nights, a 
whirlwind seems to select that watchman and his tower for its most 
violent attacks ; the darkness is often so great that nothing of the town 
below can be seen. The tower rocks to and fro, and startled birds 
dash themselves upon the shaking light, like sea-birds upon a light- 
house lanthorn. 

Such seasons are not without real danger—more than once the 
lightning has melted and twisted the iron hasps about the tower, and 
within the memory of man the masonry itself has been struck. 
During the long peals of thunder that come rolling with the black 
rain-clouds over the level plains of Belgium the belfry begins to 
vibrate like a huge musical instrument, as it is; the bells peal out, 
and seem to claim affinity with the deep bass of the thunder, whilst 
the shrill wind shrieks a demoniac treble to the wild and stormy 
music. 

All through the still summer night the belfry lamp burns like a star. 
It is the only point of yellow light that can be seen up so high, and 
when the moon is bright it looks almost red in the silvery atmosphere. 
Then it is that the music of the bells floats farthest over the plains, 
and the postillion hears the sound as he hurries along the high road 
from Brussels or Lille, and, smacking his whip loudly, he shouts to his 
weary steed as he sees the light of the old tower of Tournay come in 
sight. 

Bells are heard best when they are rung upon a slope or in a valley. 
The traveller may well wonder at the distinctness with which he can 
hear the monastery bells on the Lake of Lugano or the church bells 
over some of the long reaches of the Rhine. Next to valleys, plains 
carry the sound farthest. Fortunately, many of the finest bell towers 
in existence are so situated. It is well known how freely the sound of 
the bells travels over Salisbury Plain. The same music steals far 
and wide over the Lombard Plain from Milan Cathedral; over the 
Campagna from St. Peter’s at Rome ; over the flats of Alsatia to the 
Vosges Mountains and the Black Forest from he Strasbourg spire; 
and, lastly, over the plain of Belgium from the towers of ‘ournay, 
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Ghent, Brussels, Louvain, and Antwerp. The belfry at Bruges lies in 
a hollow, and can only be seen and heard along the line of its own 
valley. 

To take one’s stand at the summit of Strasbourg Cathedral at the 
ringing of the sunset bell, just at the close of some effulgent summer’s 
day, is to witness one of the finest sights in the world. The moment 
is one of brief but ineffable splendour, when, between the mountains 
and the plain, just as the sun is setting, the mists rise suddenly in 
strange sweeps and spirals, and are smitten through with the golden 
fire which, melting down through a thousand tints, passes, with the 
rapidity of a dream, into the cold purples of the night. 

Pass for a moment, in imagination, from such a scene to the summit 
of Antwerp Cathedral at sunrise. Delicately tall, and not dissimilar 
in character, the Antwerp spire exceeds in height its sister of Stras- 
bourg, which is commonly supposed to be the highest in the world, 
The Antwerp spire is 403 feet high from the foot of the tower. Stras- 
bourg measures 468 feet from the level of the sea; but less than 403 
feet from the level of the plain. 

By the clear morning light, the panorama from the steeple of Notre 
Dame at Antwerp can hardly be surpassed. One hundred and twenty- 
six steeples may be counted, far and near. Facing northward, the 
Scheldt winds away until it loses itself in a white line, which is none 
other than the North Sea. By the aid of a telescope ships can be 
distinguished out on the horizon, and the captains declare they can see 
the lofty spire at one hundred and fifty miles distant. Middleburg at 
seventy-five, and Flessing at sixty-five miles, are also visible from the 
steeple. Looking towards Holland, we can distinguish Breda and 
Walladuc, each about fifty-four miles off. 

Turning southward, we cannot help being struck by the fact that 
almost all the great Belgian towers are within sight of each other. The 
two lordly and massive towers of St. Gudule’s Church at Brussels, the 
noble fragment at Mechlin, that has stood for centuries awaiting its 
companion, besides many others, with carillons of less importance, can 
be seen from Antwerp. So these mighty spires, grey and changeless 
in the high air, seem to hold converse together over the heads of puny 
mortals, and their language is rolled from tower to tower by the music 
of the bells. 

“ Non sunt loquella neque sermones audiantur voces eorum.” 

(“ There is neither speech nor language, but their voices are heard 
among them.”) 

Such is the inscription we copied from one bell in the tower at 
Anvers, signed “ F. Hemony, Amstelodamia (Amsterdam) 1658.” 


II. 


Bexts have been sadly neglected by antiquaries. There are probably 
few churches or cathedrals in England concerning whose bells anything 
definite is known, and the current rumours about their size, weight, and 
date are seldom accurate. In Belgium even, where far more attention 
is paid to the subject, it is difficult to find in the archives of the towns 
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and public libraries any account of the bells. The great folios at 
Louvain, Antwerp, and Mechlin, containing what is generally supposed 
to be an exhaustive transcript of all the monumental and funereal in- 
scriptions in Belgium, will often bestow but a couple of dates and one 
inscription upon a richly-decorated and inscribed carillon of thirty or 
forty bells. The reason of this is not far to seek. The fact is, it is 
no easy matter to get at the bells when they are once hung, and many 
an antiquarian, who will haunt tombs and pore over illegible brasses 
with commendable patience, will decline to risk his neck in the most 
interesting of belfries. ‘The pursuit, too, is often a disappointing one. 
Perhaps it is possible to get half way round a bell, and then be 
prevented by a thick beam, or the bell’s own wheel, from seeing the 
other half, which by a perverse chance generally contains the date and 
name of the founder. Perhaps the oldest bell is quite inaccessible, or, 
after half an hour’s climbing amid the utmost dust and difficulty, we 
reach a perfectly blank or common-place bell. To any one who intends 
to prosecute his studies in belfries, we should recommend the practice 
of patience, an acquaintance with the Gothic type, and a preliminary 
course of appropriate gymnastics. These last might consist in trying 
to get through apertures too small to admit the human body, hanging 
from the ceiling of a dark room by one hand whilst trying to read 
an illegible inscription by the light of a lucifer match held in the other, 
trying to stand on a large wheel whilst gently rotating, without losing 
your equilibrium, and employing the bell-ropes as a means of ascent 
and descent without ringing the bells. 

The antiquary will note with satisfaction the incontestable antiquity 
of bells. 

We read in Exodus xxviii. 34, a description of the high-priest’s dress 
at the celebration of the high sacrifices. He was to wear “a golden 
bell and a pomegranate upon the hem of his robe round about :” and 
to show that no mere ornament is intended, in the next verse (35) we 
read “It shall be upon Aaron to minister, and his sound shall be heard 
when he goeth in unto the holy place before the Lord, and when he 
cometh out.” ‘That is to say, at the beginning and end of the sacrifice 
the little bell was to be rung in the ears of the congregation. This 
ancient practice has been adopted out of the old Jewish into the 
Roman Catholic ritual, where the priest still rings a bell at the celebra- 
tion of the mass. 

It is unnecessary here to trace the history of bells before the 
Christian era. It is certain that they were early used in the Christian 
Church for devotional purposes. The first large bells for this purpose 
were probably cast in Italy: they were soon afterwards introduced into 
this island. 

Ingulphus, who died in the year 870, mentions a chime of six bells 
given by the Abbot Turketulus to the Abbey of Croyland, and he adds, 
with much satisfaction, as the sound of those famous old bells came 
back upon him, with memories perchance of goodly refections at the 
abbey, and noble fasts on fish, and long abstinence tempered with dried 
raisins from Italy and the British oyster,—“ Non erat tunc tanta con- 
sonantia campanarum in tota Anglia.” (“There wasn’t such a peal of 
bells in all England.”) 
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We believe there is no bell extant of so early a date as 800. Bad 
bells have a habit of cracking, and the best will be worn out by the 
clapper in time, and have to be recast. There are, however, some 
wondrous bells in different parts of the world, which deserve to be 
mentioned even in so informal a treatise as the present. Father Le 
Comte, the Jesuit missionary, speaks of seven enormous bells at 
Pekin, each of which was said to weigh nine tons. They proved too 
heavy for the Chinese tower, and one day they rung it into ruins, 
Indeed, a Chinese tower never looks as if it could bear a good storm 
of wind, much less the strain and heavy rhythmic vibration of a peal 
of bells. 

The largest bell in the world is the great bell at Moscow — if it has 
not been broken up. It was cast in 1653, by order of the Empress 
Sophia, and has never been raised — not because it is too heavy, but 
because it is cracked. All was going on well at the foundry, when a fire 
broke out in Moscow — streams of water were dashed in upon the houses 
and factories, and a little stream found its way into the bell metal at 
the very moment when it was rushing in a state of fusion into the 
colossal bell-mould, and so, to the disappointment of the Russian 
people and all posterity, the big bell came out cracked. It is said to 
weigh no Jess than 198 tons. The second Moscow bell is probably the 
largest in the world in actual use, and is reported to weigh 128 tons, 
These enormous figures must be received with caution, as it is impos- 
sible to verify them. 

There are not many English bells worth noticing. In 1845 a bell 
of twelve tons was hung in York Minster. The great Tom at Lincoln 
weighs five tons. His namesake at Oxford seven tons. 

We have to allude by-and-by to the bells at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and at Westminster, but for the present we return to Belgium, the 
“classic land of bells,” as it has been well called by the Chevalier Van 
Elewyck. 


III. 


Azour 1620, whilst the Amatis in Italy were feeling their way to the 
manufacture of the finest violins, the tamily of the Van den Gheyns, 
in Belgium, were bringing to perfection the science of bell-founding. 
The last Van den Gheyn who made bells flourished only a few years later 
than Straduarius, and died towards the beginning of this century. 
The incessant civil wars in which Belgium for centuries had been 
engaged —at one time the mere battle-field of rival cities, at another 
the sturdy defender of patriotic rights against France, Germany, and, 
lastly, against her old mistress, Spain— gave to the bells of Belgium 
a strange and deep significance. 

The first necessity in a fortified town like Ghent or Bruges was a 
tower to see the enemy from, and a bell to ring together the citizens. 
Hence the tower and bells in some cathedrals are half civil property. 
The tower was usually built first, although the spire was seldom finished 
for centuries afterwards. A bell was put up as soon as possible, which 
belonged to the town, not to the cathedral chapter. Thus the Curfew, 
the Carolus, and the St. Mary bells in the Antwerp tower belong to 
the town, whilst the rest are the property of the chapter. 
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It is with no ordinary emotion that the lover of bells ascends these 
ancient towers, not knowing what he shall find there. He may be 
suddenly brought into contact with some relic of the past which will 
revive the historical life of a people or a period in a way in which 
hardly anything else could. He hears the very sound they heard. 
The inscriptions on the bell, in their solemn earnestness or their fresh 
foreboding, are often like drops of blood still warm from the veins of 
the past. None but those who have experienced it can understand 
the thrill of joy, as of treasure-trove, which strikes through the seeker 
upon catching sight of the peculiar elengated kind of bell which pro- 
claims an antiquity of perhaps four hundred years. How eagerly he 
climbs up to it! how tenderly he removes the green bloom over the 
heavy rust which has settled in between the narrow Gothic letters! 
how he rubs away at their raised surfaces, in order to induce them to 
yield up their precious secret! How the first thing he always looks 
for is a bell without a D or 500 in it—e. g., MCCCXx.— and how often 
he is disappointed by deciphering mcccccxx.,.where MDxx. might have 
been written, and put an end at once to his hopes of a thirteenth or 
fourteenth-century bell. Then the first bell he will seek on reaching 
a famous tower will be the “ bourdon,” or big bell, which has probably 
proved too large for the enemy to carry away, or which by some lucky 
chance has escaped the sacrilegious melting down, and been left to the 
town, perhaps at the intercession of its fairest women, or its most noble 
citizens. Ascending into the open belfry, his eye will rest with some- 
thing like awe upon the very moderate-sized bell, hanging high up in 
the dusk by itself —the oldest in the tower, which, from its awkward 
position and small bulk, has escaped the spoliation and rapine of 
centuries. 

We can hardly wonder at the reverence with which the inhabitants 
of Mechlin, Ghent, and Antwerp regard their ancient bells, and the 
intelligent enthusiasm with which they speak of them. Certain bells 
which we shall have to mention are renowned, not only throughout 
Belgium, but throughout the civilised world. Most people have heard 
of the Carolus Bell at Antwerp, and there is not a respectable citizen 
in any town of Belgium who would not be proud to tell you its date 
and history. 

Will the reader now have patience to go back a century or two, and 
assist at the founding of some of these bells? It is no light matter, 
but a subject of thought and toil and wakeful nights, and often ruinous 
expense. 

Let us enter the town of Mechlin in the year 1638. We may well 
linger by the clear and rapid river Senne. The old wooden bridge, 
which has since been replaced by a stone one, unites two banks full 
of the most picturesque elements. To this day the elaborately-carved 
facades of the old houses close on the water are of an incomparable 
richness of design. The peculiar ascent of steps leading up to the 
angle of the roof, in a style of architecture which the Flemish 
borrowed from the Spaniards, is still everywhere to be met with. 
Several houses bear dates from 1605 and upwards, and are still in 
habitable repair. The river line is gracefully broken by trees and 
gardens which doubtless in the earlier times were still more numerous 
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within the precincts of the rough city wall, and afforded fruits, vege- 
tables, and scanty pasturage in time of siege. The noblest of square 
florid Gothic towers, the tower of the cathedral church dedicated to 
St. Rumboldt, and finished up to three hundred and forty-eight feet, 
guides us to what is now called the Grande Place, where stands still, 
just as it stood then, the “ Halles,” with a turret of 1340, and the 
Hétel de Ville of the fifteenth century. 

But our business is with an obscure hut-like building in the neigh- 
bourhood of the cathedral: it is the workshop and furnaces adjoining 
the abode of Peter Van den Gheyn, the most renowned bell-founder 
of the seventeenth century, born in 1605. In company with his 
associate, Deklerk, arrangements are being made for the founding of 
a big bell. Let us suppose it to be the celebrated “ Salvator,” for the 
cathedral tower hard by. 

Before the cast was made there was no doubt great controversy 
between the mighty smiths, Deklerk and Van den Gheyn; plans had 
to be drawn out on parchment, measurements and calculations made, 
little proportions weighed by a fine instinct, and the defects and merits 
of ever so many bells canvassed. The ordinary measurements which 
now hold good for a large bell are, roughly, one-fifteenth of the diameter 
in thickness and twelve times the thickness in height. 

We may now repair to the outhouses, divided into two principal 
compartments. The first is occupied by the furnaces, in whose centre 
is the vast cauldron for the fusion of the metal ; and the second is a 
kind of shallow well, where the bell would have to be modelled in 
clay. Let us watch the men at their work. The object to be first 
attained is a hollow mould of the exact size and shape of the intended 
bell, into which the liquid metal will then be poured through a tube 
from the adjacent furnace, and this mould is constructed in the follow- 
ing simple but ingenious manner :— Suppose the bell is to be six feet 
high, a column of about five feet five in height is built something in the 
shape of a bell, round which clay has to be moulded until the shape 
produced is exactly the shape of the outside of a bell. Upon the 
smooth surface of this solid bell-shaped mass can now be laid figures, 
decorations, and inscriptions in wax. A large quantity of the most 
delicately prepared clay is then produced ; the model is slightly washed 
with some kind of oil to prevent the fine clay from sticking to it, and 
three or four coats of the fine clay in an almost liquid state are daubed 
carefully all over the model; next a coating of common clay is added 
to strengthen the mould to the thickness of some inches ; and thus the 
model stands with its great bell-shaped cover closely fitting over it. 

A fire is now lighted underneath. ‘The brickwork in the interior is 
heated through, then the clay, then the wax ornaments and oils, which 
steam out in vapour through two holes at the top, leaving their impres- 
sions on the inner side of the outer cast. When everything is baked 
thoroughly hard, the cover is raised bodily into the air by a rope, and 
held suspended some feet exactly above the model. In the interior of 
the cast thus raised will of course be found the exact impression in 
hollow of the outside of the bell. The model of clay and masonry is 
then broken up, and its place is taken by another perfectly smooth 
model, only smaller and exactly the size of the inside of the bell. On 
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this the great cover descends, and is stopped in time to leave a hollow 
space between the new model and itself. This is effected simply by 
the bottom rim of the new model forming a base, at the proper distance 
upon which the rim of the clay cover may rest in its descent. The 
hollow space between the clay cover and the clay model is now the 
exact shape of the required bell, and only waits to be filled with metal. 

So far all has been comparatively easy, but the critical moment has 
now arrived. ‘The furnaces have long been smoking ; the brickwork 
containing the cauldron is almost glowing with red heat;a_ vast 
draught-passage underneath the floor keeps the fire rapid ; from time 
to time it leaps up with a hundred angry tongues, or, rising higher, 
sweeps in one sheet of flame over the furnace-embedded cauldron. 
Then the cunning artificer brings forth his heaps of choice metal — 
large cakes of red coruscated copper from Drontheim, called “ Rosette,” 
owing toa certain rare pink bloom that seems to lie all over it, like 
the purple on a plum; then a quantity of tin, so highly refined that it 
shines and glistens like pure silver: these are thrown into the cauldron, 
and melted down together. Kings and nobles have stood beside these 
famous cauldrons, and looked with reverence on the making of these 
old bells; nay, they have brought gold and silver, and pronouncing 
the holy name of some saint or apostle which the bell was hereafter 
to bear, they have flung in precious metals, rings, bracelets, and even 
bullion. But for a moment or two before the pipe which is to convey 
the metal to the mould is opened, the smith stands and stirs the molten 
mass to see if all is melted. ‘Then he casts in certain proportions of 
zinc and other metals which belong to the secrets of the trade; he 
knows how much depends upon these little refinements, which he has 
acquired by experience, and which perhaps he could not impart even 
if he would—so true is it that in every art that which constitutes 
success is a matter of instinct, and not of rule, or even science. He 
knows, too, that almost everything depends upon the moment chosen 
for flooding the mould. Standing in the intense heat, and calling 
loudly for a still more raging fire, he stirs the metal once more. Ata 
given signal the pipe is opened, and with a long smothered rush the 
molten fluid fills the mould to the brim. Nothing now remains but to 
let the metal cool, and then to break up the clay and brickwork, and 
extract the bell, which is then finished, for better for worse. 

A good bell, when struck, yields one note, so that any person with 
an ear for music can say what it is. This note is called the con- 
sonant, and when it is distinctly heard the bell is said to be “true.” 
Any bell of moderate size (little bells are too small to be experi- 
mented upon) may be tested in the following manner. Tap the bell 
just on the curve of the top and it will yield a note one octave above 
the consonant. ‘Tap the bell about one quarter’s distance from the top, 
and it should yield a note which is the gwéné, or fifth of the octave. 
Tap it two quarters and a half lower, and it will yield a “erce, or third 
of the octave. Tap it strongly above the rim, where the clapper 
strikes, and the quint, the tierce, and the octave will now sound simul- 
taneously, yielding the consonant or keynote of the bell. 

If the tierce is too sharp, the bell’s note (2. ¢., the consonant) wavers 
between a tone and a half-tone above it ; if the tierce is flat the note 
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wavers between a tone and the half-tone below it; in either case the 
bell is said to be “false.” A sharp tierce can be flattened by filing 
away the inside of the bell just where the tierce is struck ; but if the 
bell, when cast, is found to have a flat tierce, there is no remedy, 
The consonant or keynote of a bell can be slightly sharpened by 
cutting away the inner rim of the bell, or flattened by filing it a little 
higher up inside, just above the rim. 

The greatest makers do not appear to be exempt from failure. In 
proportion to the size is the difficulty of casting a true bell, and one 
that will not crack ; and the admirers of the great Westminster bell, 
which is cracked, may console themselves with the reflection that 
many a bell, by the finest Belgium makers, has cracked before our Big 
Ben. The Salvator bell at Mechlin, renowned as was its maker, 
Peter Van den Gheyn, cracked in 1696—z?.¢., only fifty-eight years 
afier it was made. It was recast by De Haze of Antwerp, and 
lasted till a few years ago. On the summit of Mechlin tower we fell 
in with the man who helped to break up the old Salvator, and although 
he admitted that it has now issued from Severin van Aerschodt’s 
establishment, cast for the third time, as fine as ever, he shook his 
head gravely when he spoke of the grand old bell which had hung and 
rung so well for two hundred years. When a bell has been recast, the 
fact will usually be found recorded on it by some such inscription as 
that on the “St. Maria” bell at Cologne Cathedral :— “ Fusa anno 
McCCCXVIII.— refusa per Ionnem Bourlet anno MpcLxxxxu.” The 
name of Bourlet is still to be found in the neighbourhood of Cologne. 

The names that most frequently occur in Belgium are those of the 
Van den Gheyns, Dumery, and Hemony. We have come across 
many others of whom we can learn nothing. “Claude & Joseph 
Plumere nous ont faict,” and underneath, regardless of grammar, 
“me dissonam refundit, 1664.” “Claes Noorden Johan Albert de 
Grave me fecerunt Amstelodamia, 1714.” 

The above were copied in the belfry of St. Peter’s at Louvain, 
The name of Bartholomeus Goethale, 1680, is found in St. Stephen’s 
belfry at Ghent, and that of one Andrew Steiliert, 1563, at Mechlin. 
Other obscure names occur here and there in the numberless belfries 
of this land of bells, but the carillon of Bruges (which, by the way, 
is a fac-simile of the Antwerp carillon, and consists of forty bells and 
one large Bourdon, or Cloche de Triomphe), bears the name of Dumery. 
Sixteen bells at Sottighen, several at Ghent, and many other places, 
bear the same name. Perhaps, however, the most prolific of all the 
founders was Petrus Hemony. He was a good musician, and only 
took to bell-founding late in life. His small bells are exceedingly 
fine, but his larger bells are seldom true. It is to be regretted that 
the same charge may be brought against several of Dumery’s bells in 
the celebrated carillon at Bruges. ? 

“Petrus Hemony me fecit,” 1658 to ’68, is the motto most fami- 
liar to the bell-seeker in Belgium. The magnificent Mechlin chimes, 
and most of the Antwerp bells, are by him. 

Besides the forty bells which form the carillon at Antwerp, there are 
five ancient bells of special interest. ‘These five are rung from the 
same loft at an elevation of 274 feet. 
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The oldest is called “ Horrida ;” it is the ancient tocsin, and dates 
from 1316. It is a queer, long-shaped bell, and, out of consideration 
for its age and infirmities, has of late been left unrung. 

Next comes the “ Curfew,” which hangs somewhat apart, and is 
rung every day at five, twelve, and eight o’clock. 

The third is the “St. Maria” bell, which is said to weigh 4} tons ; 
it rang for the first time when Carl the Bold entered Antwerp in 1467, 
and is still in excelient condition. 

The fourth is “ St. Antoine.” 

And last, but greatest and best-beloved of all, is the “Carolus.” It 
was given by Charles V. (Charles Quint), takes sixteen men to swing 
it, and is said to weigh 7} tons. It is actually composed of copper, 
silver, and gold, and is estimated at £20,000. The clapper, from 
always striking in the same place, has much worn the two sides, 
although now it is rung only about twice a year. The Antwerpians 
are fonder of this than cf all the other bells ; yet it must be confessed, 
notwithstanding the incomparable richness of its tone, it is not a frue 
bell. We had considerable difficulty, during the greater part of a 
day spent in the Antwerp belfry, in gaining access to this monarch 
amongst bells, for it is guarded with some jealousy by the good 
Anversois. 

After some trouble we got into the loft below it, where the rope 
hangs with its sixteen ends for the ringers ; but we seemed as far as 
ever from the bell. It appears that the loft where the Carolus and its 
four companions hang is seldom visited, and then only by special 
order. At length we found a man who, for a consideration, procured 
the keys, and led the way to the closed door. 

In another moment we stood beside the Carolus. We confess it 
was not without emotion that we walked all round it; then climbing 
up on the huge segment of the wheel that swings it, endeavoured in 
vain to read either the inscription or the date, so thickly lay the 
green rust of ages about the long thin letters. Creeping underneath 
its brazen dome, we found ourselves close to the enormous clapper, 
and were seized with an irrepressible desire to hear the sound of the 
mighty bell. 

But, alas! where were the sixteen men? It might take that number 
to move the bell; but it immediately struck us that much less was 
required to swing the clapper as it hung. Seizing it with all our 
might, we found with joy that it began to move, and we swung it 
backwards and forwards until it began to near the sides. At last, with 
a bang like that of the most appalling but melodious thunder, the 
clapper struck one side and rushed back; once and twice and thrice 
we managed to repeat the blow. Deaf to the entreaties of our guide, 
who was outside the bell, and did not care to come in at the risk of 
being stunned by the vibration, not to say smashed by the clapper, we 
felt it was a chance that comes but once in a lifetime, and so we rang 
the Carolus until we were out of breath, and emerged at last, quite 
deaf, but triumphant. 

IV. 


Tue decorations worked in bas-relief around some of the old bells are 
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extremely beautiful, whilst the inscriptions are often highly suggestive 
and even touching. These decorations are usually confined to the top 
and bottom rims of the bell, and are in low relief, so as to impede the 
vibration as little as possible. At Mechlin, on a bell bearing date 
“1697, Antwerp,” there is an amazingly vigorous hunt through a forest 
with dogs and all kinds of wild animals. It is carried right round the 
bell, and has all the grace and freedom of a spirited sketch. On one 
of Hemony’s bells, dated 1674, and bearing the inscription “ Laudate 
Domin/ omnes Gentes,” we noticed a long procession of cherub boys 
dancing and ringing flat hand-bells, such as are now rung before the 
Host in street processions. 

On some of the older bells the Latin grammar has not always been 
properly attended to, and P. Van den Gheyn has a curious affectation 
of printing his inscriptions in type of all sizes, so that one word will 
often contain letters from three or four different alphabets. The old 
inscriptions are frequently illegible, from the extreme narrowness of 
the Gothic type and the absence of any space between the words. 
One of the Ghent bells bears an inscription which, in one form or 
other, is frequently found in the Low Countries :-— 


““Mynem naem is Roelant ; 
Als ick clippe dan is brandt, 
Als ick luyde dan is storm im Vlanderland.” 


(Anglice--“‘ My name is Roelant ; 
When I toll, then it is for a fire; 
When I chime, then there is stormy weather in Flanders.”) 


The famous Strasbourg tower, although, unlike the Belgian towers, 
it possesses no carillon and but nine bells in all, is remarkably rich in 
inscriptions, and has been richer. Its bells are interesting enough to 
warrant a short digression. 

The first, or “ Holy Ghost” bell, dated “1375, 3 nonas Augusti,” 
weighs about eight tons, and bears the beautiful motto — 


*O Rex Glorix Christe veni cum Pace.” 


It is only rung when two fires are seen in the town at once. 

The second bell, recast 1774, is named “ the Recall,” or the Storm- 
bell. In past times, when the plain of Alsatia was covered with forests 
and marsh land, this bell was intended to warn the traveller of the 
approaching storm-cloud as it was seen driving from the Vosges 
Mountains toward the plain. It was also rung at night to guide him 
to the gates of the city. It is fitted with two hammers, and is com 
stantly used. 

The third, the “Thor,” or Gate-bell, is rung at the shutting and 
opening of the city gates. It was cast in 1618, and originally bore the 
following quaint inscription :— 


“Dieses Thor Glocke das erst mal schallt 
Als man 1618 sahlt 
Dass Mgte jahr regnet man 
Nach doctor Luthers Jubal jahr 
Das Bos hinaus das Gut hinein 
Zu lauten soll igr arbeit seyn.” 
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Did Mr. Tennyson, we wonder, read this inscription before he took up 
the burden of the old bell’s song, and wrote :— 
“Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
* * *& * 
Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 


In 1641 the Thor bell cracked, and was recast. It broke fifty years — 
afterwards, and was recast again in 1651. 

The “ Mittags,” or twelve-o’clock bell, is rang at mid-day and at mid- 
night. The old bell was removed at the time of the French revolution, 
and bore the inscription — 

“Vox ego sum vitz 
Voco vos — orate — venite !” 

The hanging of most of the Strasbourg bells almost outside the 
delicate network of the tower is highly to be commended. ‘They can 
be well heard and seen. ‘The same remark applies to Antwerp, and it 
is to be regretted that in such towers as Mechlin and St. Peter’s at 
Louvain many of the bells are so smothered up as to sound almost 
muffled. Almost all the bells which are open to public inspection, 
and which can be reached, bear white chalk inscriptions to the effect 
that our illustrious countryman, Jones of London, has thought it worth 
while to visit the bells on such and such a day, that his Christian 
name is Tom or Harry, and his age is, &c., &c. However, on the 
stone walls inside the Strasbourg tower there are some more interesting 
records. We copied the following :—I. M. H. S., 1587; Klopstock, 
1777; Goethe, 1780 ; Lavater, 1776 ; Montalembert, 1834; and Vol- 
taire, the Vo was struck away from the wall by lightning in 1821, but 
has been carefully replaced in stucco. 

In Mechlin tower we speculated much on the initials J. R., in the © 
deep sill of the staircase-window ; underneath is a slight design of a 
rose window, apparently sketched with the point of a compass. 

Close inside the clock-tower of Antwerp Cathedral, and sheltered 
by the skeleton dial, although exposed to the weather, is scratched 
the name Darden, 1670. It is strange, but true, that what we con- 
demn in tourists is regarded by us with interest when the tourist 
happens to be eminent, or even when he happens to have been dead 
for two hundred years or more. 


Vv. 


For the sake of contrast, it may now be worth while to look into one 
or two English belfries before we close this paper. We will select St. 
Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, and the Clock Tower. 

The bells of St. Paul’s Cathedral are four in number ; three belong 
to the clock, and hang in the south-west tower ; one small one hangs 
alone in the north-west tower, and is rung for service. The largest 
bell weighs over five tons, and is commonly supposed to have been 
recast from the metal of “Great Tom” of Westminster. The truth 
seems to be as follows. “Great Tom” was no doubt at one time 
conveyed from Westminster to St. Paul’s, but having cracked, it 
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became necessary either to recast it or to procure a newone. The 
bell-metal was considered so bad, that by the advice of Richard Phelps, 
the bell-founder, a new one was made for £627. He allowed gid. 
a pound for the old bell, but did not work up any of this metal for 
the present bell. This is quite certain, as we have the best authority 
for saying that the old bell was not removed until the new bell was 
delivered at the cathedral. In the Bucider, of Dec. 14, 1867, it is 
confidently asserted by a correspondent, Mr. Walesby, that the present 
bell bears date 1709, and this date has been copied into all the hand- 
books. The inscription, however, is perfectly legible, and, as copied 
on a particularly bright morning by ourselves, runs thus :— 


“Richard Phelps made me, 1716.” 


A common fleur-de-lis pattern runs round the top, varied only by the 
arms of the Dean and Chapter, whilst the bottom is decorated bya 
few straight lines.* There is absolutely nothing to be said about the 
other bells, except that R. Phelps made them, and that they are all 
more or less out of tune in themselves and with each other —a fact 
which that truly musical people whose metropolis they adorn will 
probably be prepared to deny with a vehemence equally patriotic and 
superfluous. 

On ascending the Abbey tower, with note-book and candle, after 
being told that the bells were all rather modern, we are agreeably 
surprised to find at least one or two interesting specimens. There are 
in all seven bells. Each is rung by a rope and wheel, and has a clapper 
inside ; and in addition to this, each is acted upon by an external 
hammer, worked by the striking apparatus of the clock. They are, as 
a rule, in quite as good condition as the Belgian bells of an equal age. 
The largest bears this inscription :— 

“Remember John Whitmell, Isabel his wife, and William Rus, who first gave 
this bell, 1430. 

; oa cast in July, 1599, and in April, 1738. Richard Phelps, T. Lester, 
e€ci 


The oldest bell, somewhat smaller, dates from 1583. The inscrip- 
tion is not sufficiently legible to transcribe. The next oldest is the 
second largest bell, date 1598. It bears an inscription —* Timpanis 
patrem audate sonantibus.” The maker’s name, which is somewhat 
illegible, reads like “ Aultem Gabruth,” after which is written “ Good 
man.” A smaller bell bears the inscription :— 

“Thomas Lester, London, made me, 


And with the rest I will agree, 
Seventeen hundred and forty-three.” 


Another small bell by T. Lester bears the same date, whilst the 
smallest of all, hung at an almost inaccessible height, is by Richard 
Lester, in 1738. One bell bears no date. A few letters, at long 
distances from each other, and hardly legible, run round it, but we 
could not guess their meaning. 

The Westminster bells fail to inspire us with much interest. They 
are products of manufacture, not works of art. Unlike almost all the 





* This bell has a very fine tone, and is rung at the hour. 
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Belgian bells, they are without symbols or ornamentation of any 
kind. There has been no labour of love thrown away upon them — 
not a spray or a branch relieves the monotony of the metal surface. 
Not even a cross, or a crown, or an ecclesiastical coat-of-arms, is 
bestowed upon any of them. The Latin, like a great deal of bell 
Latin, is very bad; the spelling is equally indifferent. The type is 
poor, and devoid of fancy, and the wax in which the letters were 
originally moulded has been so carelessly laid on, that the tops of T’s 
are often twisted down upon the letter, and the dots of the full stops 
have got displaced. It is interesting to notice that all the dates, even 
the earliest, 1583, are in the Arabic, and not, as we should naturally 
expect, in the Roman numerals. i 

By an easy transition we may pass from the grey majestic towers of 
the old Abbey to the big square-sided pillar with the tall nightcap, 
commonly known as the Westminster Clock Tower. 

This top-heavy edifice contains the latest specimens of English bell- 
founding in the nineteenth century, and we must do it the justice to 
say that it is better inside than out. On a close inspection the 
massiveness of the structure is imposing, and it is really surprising 
that such a huge amount of stone-work should be so wanting in 
external dignity. The walls are of an uniform thickness of between 
five and six feet, and are little likely ever to be shaken down, like the 
Pekin Tower, by the vibration of the bells. There is a wide passage 
all round the tower between the white enamelled glass clock-face and 
its illuminating apparatus. The proportions of the four discs are 
truly colossal, measuring each over 70 feet in circumference. Each is 
illuminated by a blazing wall of light behind it, composed of five 
horizontal gas tubes, with many jets, of an average length of 17 feet 
apiece. Thus the four discs that can be seen so well from all parts of 
London at night, owe their lighthouse radiance to a furnace composed 
of no less than 340 feet of gas pipes. Outside, the mighty minute- 
hand swings visibly round, travelling at the pace of a foot a minute. 
The machinery of the clock, to which a large room is devoted, being 
ona colossal scale, looks extremely simple. It bears the inscription — 
“This clock was made in the year of our Lord, 1854, by Frederick 
Dent,” &c., from the designs of Edmund Becket Denison, Q C. 
Telegraph wires from Greenwich are introduced into the interior of 
the works, in order to regulate the time. We may select a quarter to 
twelve o’clock to enter the immense belfry, containing the five bells. 
The iron framework in which they are swung is at once neat and 
massive, and contrasts with the rough and ponderous timbers of the 
older belfries very much as a modern iron-clad might contrast with an 
ancient man-of-war. We feel in the presence of these modern struc- 
tures that we have gained much and lost something. The mechanical 
element preponderates over the human, and in the presence of these 
cast-iron columns, symmetrical girders, and neat bolts, we experience 
a sense of power, but without the particular dignity which belongs to 
the heavy and cumbrous rafters of the more ancient towers. 

Big Ben hangs in the middle, and the four quarter-bells at the four 
corners. The original big bell was cast by Warner, of Clerkenwell, 
who is also the founder of the four quarter-bells. This bell, having 
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cracked, was replaced by Ben, from the foundry of George Mears. It 
bears the following inscription :— 


“ This bell, weighing 13 tons Io cwt. 3 qrs. 15 lbs., was cast by George Mears, at 
Whitechapel, for the clock of the Houses of Parliament, under the direction of 
Edmund Becket Denison, Q C., in the 21st year of the reign of Queen Victoria, and 
in the year of our Lord MDCCCLVIII.” 


The decorations round the top are of the hard Gothic type of the 
Houses of Parliament. On one side of the bell is the ordinary raised 
heraldic grating, and on the other are the arms of England. ‘The 
letters are of the worst possible kind of that narrow Gothic type 
which makes the despair of the antiquarian. In a couple of hundred 
years, when the rust and mould, which have already begun to accumv- 
late in our wretched English atmosphere, has clotted the ietters 
together and confused the tops, we may safely predict that this in- 
scription will be entirely illegible. 

The largest of the four quarter-bells, cast in 1856 by Warner, 
weighs 3 tons 17 cwt. 2 qrs.; the second weighs 1 ton 13 cwt. 2 qrs. ; 
the third, 1 ton 5 cwt. 1 qr.; the fourth, 1 ton 1 cwt. 

After seeking for some quaint text, or solemn dedication, which 
should convey to posterity some idea of the founder’s reverence for 
his work or taste for his art, we discovered the following noble and 
original inscription:—“ John Warner and Sons, Crescent Foundry, 
1857,” then follows her Britannic Majesty’s arms, and, underneath, 
the striking word “ Patent.” We could not help thinking of the 
Belgian bells, on which the founder —half poet, half artist — has 
printed the fair forms that seemed for ever rising in his free and fertile 
imagination. How often do we feel as we note the graceful tracery, 
and the infinitely varied groups, just sufficiently unstudied to be full 
of feeling, that the artist has been tracing memories of netted branches, 
beloved faces, or nature’s own hieroglyphics written upon flowers and 
seashells! ‘There is one bell in a dark corner of a Louvain belfry, 
nearly plain, only against the side of it a forest leaf has, as it were, 
been blown and changed to iron, with every web-like vein perfect — 
but, of course, a forest leaf is a poor thing compared to a “ Patent.” 

Neither in the Abbey, nor St. Paul’s nor the Clock Tower do we 
find the bells have any higher vocation than that of beating the tom- 
tom. They do not call the citizens “to work and pray.” They remind 
them of no One above the toiling and moiling crowd ; of no changeless 
and eternal sympathy with man, his joys and his sorrows. They 
give no warning note of fire, of pestilence, of battle, or any other 
peril. ‘There are no Peals of Triumph, no Storm-bells, no Salvators — 
merely Old Toms and Big Bens. 

Big Ben is cracked ; but not badly so. Indeed, considering he is 

} inches thick, we can hardly be surprised that the crack does not 
go right through him. We believe that the designer of the bell 
insisted upon the metals being mixed on scientific principles, and in 
certain proportions ; and it is rumoured that had the advice of the 
founder been followed, and the metals mixed as only a practical 
founder knows how, the bell would not have cracked. On this subject 
we cannot pretend to have even an opinion. If we are to trust our 
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own ears, Big Ben is not a true bell. He suffers from a flat third. 
His unhappy brother Patent, who is, nevertheless, so far in his right 
mind as to be still uncracked (we allude to the next largest bell, which 
hangs at one of the corners), is no more true than his magnified 
relative. If we are not very much mistaken, he is afflicted with a 
sharp third. ‘To crown all, we fear it must be confessed (but on this 
subject we would willingly bow to the decision of Professor Sterndale 
Bennett or Sir Michael Costa) that none of the bells are in tune with 
each other. ‘The intended intervals are, indeed, suggested ; but it can 
scarcely be maintained by any musician that the dissonant clangour, 
which is heard a quarter before each hour, is anything more than a 
vague approach to an harmonic sequence. 

The excited citizens of Mechlin or Antwerp would have had them 
down after their first tuneless attempt to play the quarter ; but the 
strength of Old England lies more in patents than tuning-forks — So 
“vive le mauvais quart-d’heure.” 

We have before mentioned that one bell in the neighbouring tower 
of the Abbey, on which is inscribed “John Lester made me,” &c., 
possesses a laudable desire “with the rest” to “agree.” We may 
regret that its aspirations rose no higher ; and, still more, that modest 
as it is, it was not destined to be realized. But if both the Clock 
Tower and the Abbey Tower are thus discordant in themselves, and 
with each other, it must be admitted that they agree excellently well 
in disagreeing. 

We do not wish to be hard upon English bells, and we confess that 
we have seen more of foreign than of English ones ; yet such speci- 
mens as we have seen have not encouraged us to seek further, and it 
is with a feeling of relief that we turn even from such celebrated 
belfries as St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey to the old cathedrals of 
Belgium, with their musical chimes and their splendid carillons. 


H. R. Hawets. 








THE COMET. 


S it an arrow from the Almighty hand, 

Feathered with wavy flame? Has it been hurled 
Through spaces measureless, a fiery brand 

On vengeful mission ’gainst some rebel world ? 
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it a spirit, robed in gauzy bright, 

That on our wondering sky his radiance flings ? 
A strong-plumed messenger, who throws the light 
In mighty pulses from his quivering wings ? 

Is it a molten mist, wrapped on the rod 

Of moulding Deity; for ages twirled 

In dizzy circles round the throne of God, 

Till shaped, to blaze a sun—or roll, a world ? 


an 


Thou formless haze, from plastic «ether rent! 
Thou unknown glory of the Maker’s plan! 

Say! on what God-like errand thou art bent? 
Thou thought of God! Thou mystery to man! 


Thou flashing wonder of the firmament ! 
Whate’er thou art, or hast been, or shalt be, 
I ask in vain; but hast thou not been sent 
Down thy long path of stars with words to me? 


Oh! I do hear thee, hymning in the night 
Among the silent watchers! As I gaze 

Upon thy lustrous train, thy streaming light 
Shadows God’s glory —palpitates His praise ! 


For ages thou hast swept through starry ways, 
And found new glories in the lengthening skies, 
Where setting suns stretch forth their quivering rays, 
And touch the kindling beams of suns that rise. 


Through boundless spaces, thronged with glowing spheres, 
For ages more I trace thine arrowy flight, 

’Mid thickening splendors, till thy bound appears, 
Unpassed by matter, woven, though, of light. 


And now, what worlds appear! what glories shine! 
Where spirits glance before the dazzled eye ; 
Cherub and seraph! forms almost divine! 
And God’s own glory flashes on the sky! 


From farthest height of heaven, far as the earth, 
Thy mighty Maker came my soul to save ; 
He stooped to be an infant in his birth — 
He stooped to be my victim in the grave. 


Soon thou shalt sink away into the deep 
Of stars. The fathomless abyss shall fold 
Around thee, till upon thine orbit’s sweep, 
Thy years of absence shall again be told. 
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Then, in our sky once more, thy silvery train 
Shall glide in beauty, and compel the gaze 
Of human eyes as now; but not again 
Shall these behold the splendor of thy rays. 


Thy light may darken on some mossy stone, 
Browned by corroding years, where I shall sleep 
In hope of joyous waking; but not one 
Of all thy watchers will come there to weep. 


Alone with God! with Him who burnished thee 
And set thee in the heavens, and bid thee wave 
Thy pearly banner o’er infinity ! 
Alone with God! and resting in the grave! 


Alone, but not alone! Who watches thee, 
And brings thee, joyous, from the azure deep, 
Shall watch the sunken tomb; and God will bring 
His guarded servant from his peaceful sleep. 


Asleep, but not in spirit! if, as thou, 
I hold my onward way, though tremblingly, 
E’er earth shall see thee as thou shinest now, 
God shall bestow a brighter robe on me! 


Tuos. E. Bonn. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE; OR, THE NEW ERA: 


Being the Prophetic Vision of an Old Political Hack, and a Glimpse 
at A.D. 1872. N.S. 





For THe New Ecwiectic MaGAzine. 





ScenE I.— Pusiic HALL. 


[Crowd gradually arrives. Men walk in slowly and doubtfully, and 
take seats on right, glancing around uneasily, and addressing each other in 
low whispers. Women rustle in quickly and nervously, take seats on left, 
Spreading out dresses, and talking excitedly in little knots. Tall man in 
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black, with green spectacles and carpet-bag, enters, mounts stand in the 
centre, opens carpet-bag, and draws out large document; makes public 
proclamation as follows :—) 

c¢ N ACT, entitled an Act to define the rights and enlarge 
the privileges of a down-trodden class in our midst. 

“Whereas, The Congtfess of the United States is clearly of the 
conviction that the most convenient and satisfactory voters are those 
who know and care least about politics ; and whereas, legislation has 
recently, most happily, perfected the scheme of bewildering the brain 
of the ‘man and brother,’ and has gioriously brought to its consumma- 
tion the plan of rendering a// men equal: Now, therefore, Be it enacted, 
that not only shall all men be equal, but all women egua//y so. And 
as no woman has ever yet been discovered who has reached the age 
of mote than twenty years, or thereabouts, be it, and it hereby is 
further enacted, to prevent this law from becoming a dead letter, that 
every white, amiable female who has arrived at the age of sixteen and 
upwards, and has taken music lessons, shall have the right to vote 
| women make signs of delight and satisfaction ; men make gestures of horror 
and despair, tear hair, beat breast, stop cars|, to sue (in leap year) and 
be sued (at all other times) in all civil courts [47s], to hold office, 
to run steamboats, and to keep the public peace — if she can manage 
to keep her own. 

“ Provided, ‘That this law does not include Indian squaws, and others 
not taxed ; those who have not had at least two or three ‘ eligible offers’ 
[women whisper triumphantly together, and count off on fingers\, and all 
who wear larger than No. 2 shoes. [| Women show fcet cautiously from 
underneath dress. | 

“ Provided further, That should any one of the class herein set forth 
be convicted of exercising this right for the oppression of man toa 
greater degree than he already endures, the same shall be, if a widow, 
debarred from ever again marrying [ove or two women hold up hands 
in despair| ; and, if a spinster, shall be required for the first offence to 
wear the same dress two seasons in succession [a// the women groan ; 
men brighten up and nod to cach other|, and, for each repetition, to wear 
her bonnet larger and larger, and the waist of her dress higher and 
higher. | Women show emotions of disgust and indignation ; men smile 
and chuckle | 

“ Provided, lastly, That this Act shall not be construed to allow any 
female the right to speak longer than four hours without stopping, in 
any public assembly, or to permit more than five female voters to 
engage in discussion at a time in any public place where the male sex 
are liable to be intimidated, or at the polls where the judges of election 
may be put to flight. 

“This Act to take effect on and after the day of its ratification. 

| Signed] “ EvizaBeETH STaADY CANTON, 
“Engrossing Clerk.” 


[Zxeunt omnes. Women hailing this by cries of “ Dawn of Liberty!” 
“ Plenty of Posket Money!” “Freedom of Speech and Plenty of it!” 
Men bemoaning it as incoming era of “Thriftless Households!” “foot- 
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less Socks!” “ Buttonless Shirts!” “ Raw Dinners!” All talking 
confusedly and together. Tall man in black with green spectacles sells 
to women out of carpet-bag, twin pictures of Anna Dickinson and 
Oliver Dockery, a/ fifty cents. Offers them to men. Men grow angry 
and cuff tall man; knock hat over eyes. | 


ScENE IT.— PARLOR. 


| Enter Miss Fanny, with delicate note in her hand. Seats herself on 
a sofa and reads note.) 

l'anny.— Well! It has come at last! Dear Frank! He has been 
awkward enough and backward enough for months, heaven knows! but, 
thanks to my charms, my judicious encouragement, and the delightful 
little arts which I have — very innocently — practised, I think my swain 
is hooked at last. He writes that he desires an interview this evening, 
and one word from me, which is to make him happy or blight his 
highest hopes. Ah, me! that little word, Yes / How easy to whisper 
it, and then stifle itin blushes! If Iam not Mrs. Frank Marlow before 
the year is out, then my capacity to manceuvre a flirtation is not what 
I take itto be. I have been thinking lately that there was an unusually 
deep yearning look in Frank’s handsome eyes, and I vow that last 
night at the mass-meeting the question was hovering on his lips, and 
would have been spoken if we had not been interrupted by that 
meddling Melissa Spriggins. | ing at the door-bell.| ‘There he is now! 
We shall see. [Servant announces Mr. Frank Marlow. Frank enters, 
bowing low, and takes a seat on the sofa beside Fanny. | 

Frank.— At length, after weary waiting, after much uncertainty, after 
long torture of suspense, I see you alone, and the hour has come when 
I may speak freely the sentiments of my heart. ‘Tell me, Miss Fanny, 
have you not yourself felt for weeks past that I had something upon 
my mind of vital importance to communicate to you? 

Fanny.— Indeed, Mr. Marlow, I — I —to tell you the truth, I really 
guessed — 

FraNK.—I knew it! I knew it! I have always felt the highest 
esteem for you, and I have flattered myself that you did not dislike me. 
I come to you before going to any other — 

Fanny (Aaughtily).— I should ope so, Sir ! 

FRANK.— Yes ; you will thus see my great regard. And now, may 
I hope for a favorable answer to my appeal? [Affroaches nearer, and 
takes her hand.|_ Has any previous promise to another — 

Fanny.— Oh! no! no! You alone of all the world do I esteem 
sufficiently to think worthy of so high and dear a place — 

FRaANK.— Oh, how you comfort my heart! This is even more than 
I dared to hope! Then I will ask boldly for your — your — Shall I 
proceed ? 

Fanny.— Go on, dear Frank. [Zeans towards him, and looks tenderly 
up.| 

FRaNK.— For your vote for me as Commissioner of the Fourth 
Ward in the coming election ! 

Fanny (starting back).—Wuat! 
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FRANK.— Why, did you not know that I was a candidate? You Say 
you think me worthy of the place; then let it rest solely upon my 
merits. Promise me that you will vote for me and use all your influence 
with your friends. 

Fanny (rising)— Oh! what a fool I have been! Get out of my 
sight, you cruel, mercenary, scheming //offentot, you! Leave my 
presence this instant ! 

FRANK (rising and stepping back).— Miss Fanny, what can be the 
matter? 

Fanny.— Matter! you impudent wretch! Are my feelings to be 
thus sported with? Is my heart to be laid bare in this cruel manner? 

FRaNK.— Why, where is the harm in simply asking you for your 
vote? 

Fanny.— Vote! vote! vote! Instead of an offer of your hand and 
heart, you come here to ask me for my vote! [2 sod.] 

FRANK.— My hand and heart? 

Fanny.— Yes! Have you not hung about me, escorted me every- 
where for weeks, and sighed over me, deceitful villain that you are, as 
if I was the very light of your life? 

Frank (taking hat and moving towards the door. Yanny sinks 
down upon the sofa, and buries her face in the cushions).— Ah, Miss 
Fanny, the time was when woman, sweet flower of modesty, blooming 
and shedding her incense in the retirement of a few loved and cherished, 
was like unto some softened heavenly beam that came athwart man’s 
hearthstone and his home ; when enshrined in his inmost heart as a 
being too dear, too pure to be even lightly named, she was the goddess 
of his faith, the sibyl of his every hope and ambition ; when flitting 
before him in his path, her innocence her only shield, and her loveli- 
ness her only weapon, she subdued his proud spirit and led him 
whithersoever she willed. But soz —mnow—she buckles on the 
armor of an Amazon, and enters the lists to compete with man for his 
questionable fame and his empty earthly honors. She measures tongue 
with him on the hustings ; she meets his fraud with trickery and his 
bribery with corruption. She has touched elbows in the contact of 
this world’s sordid strife, and, alas! she must suffer. ‘The law has 
made over to her a marketable ware, and, ceasing to bow before her as 
a mistress, we bargain with her as a huckster. If I were Wolsey and 
you were Cromwell, I would charge you: Fling away ambition! Go 
to your boudoir, toy with your jewels, and bend over your work-frame. 
But in heaven’s name venture no farther on the arena of this great, 
troublous, wicked world than the confines, where the pure breezes 
whisper in the trees, the clear streams ripple and murmur pleasant 
stories of childhood and girlhood, and strains of soft, lulling music fall 
upon the ear. Higher than the law, there is a Divine command upon 
you that you make men’s homes happy — not their governments stable ; 
and the voice of God marks out your earthly mission without the aid 
of legislative act or chicanery of politics. [xt Frank.] 


SceneE III.— Potts. 


[Men with plumes, gloves, bottles of cologne, bonnets, shoes, &c., moving 
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about electioneering. Women with votes in their hands beset on all sides 
to * Vote for Noggs !” “Vote for Boggs!” “Vote for Moggs!” Bribes of 
gloves, trinkets, &c., pass from men to women. Ticket hung up with “ Noggs, 
th: Woman's Candidate! No Tax on Tea! no Duty on Furs! !” Another: 
“ Boggs and the females forever! A new bonnet every Sunday !!” 
Another: “ Moggs, and down with Tyranny! Regulation hoopskirt 182 
wires and 22 feet around!!!” Chief of Police gets up and gives his 
orders for the day | 

Cuter oF Potice.— To prevent bribery, the policemen are hereby 
ordered to arrest all of the male sex having in their hands such articles 
as beads, snuff, gaiters, saucepans, &c., with which to tempt unpro- 
tected female voters. [ Alen hide things behind their backs for a moment. 
st Female goes up to vote.| 

REGISTRAR (ooking at book).— What name ? 

1st FEMALE.— Amanda Slimmons. 

REGISTRAR.— How old are you? 

1st FeEMALE.— That’s none of your business. 

REGISTRAR.— You can’t vote unless you tell your age. 

1st FemALe.— I'd see all your votes, and your ballot-boxes, and your 
candidates sunk in the bottom of the sea before I’d tell my age to any 
man! A pretty thing ! 

2d FEMALE (in the distance).—I know her age. She was thirty- 
six the 18th of last June. 

1st FeMALE.— That’s a story, and you knowit, though, for that matter, 
you ought to know my age; for I remember when I was a little bit of 
a girl, you used to come over and dip snuff with mother, and abuse 
the neighbors. [2d Jemale here becomes very irate, but is led off by a 
judicious friend] 

3¢ FeMALe (elbowing her way through the crowd to the stand, with 
vote held on high).— Eliza Cluppins! 

1st Man (rushing up frantically).— Who are you voting for? 

3¢ FemaLe.— For Boggs. 

1st Man.— Why, didn’t I give you a bottle of opoponax to vote for 
Noggs? 

3¢ FemaLe.— That’s true ; but another man — yonder he is, talking 
to Sarah — offered me a bonnet and a pair of cotton cards to “ go for” 
Boggs, and of course I felt obliged to do so. 

1st MAN (turning off and wringing hands).— O, fickle, fickle, fickle 
woman! unstable as water! Noggs can never be elected! 

4th FeMALe (going up to 2d Man).— Here are your gloves; I 
cannot vote for Mr. Moggs. I have been thinking over it, and my 
conscience will not allow me to accept a bribe. 

2¢ Man.——Indeed! What are you doing with those shoes in your 
other hand? 

4th Femate.— Well, I know; but a gentleman told me he'd just 
give me these as a mark of friendship if I’d vote the same ticket that 
he intended to vote. ‘That’s a different thing, you see. 

2d Man (emphatically slapping pocket).—Ten dollars laid out in 
woman traps and trumpery, and not a vote, a single vote, secured yet ! 
[Rosy-cheeked girl here enters, with walking dress quite short and very 
skimp ; regalia over shoulder, stamped, “ L1BERTY, SUPERIORITY, SOROR- 
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TERNITY.” Léon of green, yellow, and orange in her hand. Gives the 
order to “fall in” for procession and barbecue. Line forms. 3d Man, 
still on vote intent, approaches tail-end of column with humble offering of 
Scotch snuff. Is beat off the track by Marshal. Cries of “Tempter!” 
“ Bribery!” “ Shame!” &c. Exeunt omnes.] 


ScENE IV.— Dininc-Room. 


[Brown dusying himself about the room, and cooking at the fire, with 
wife's apron on. Table set in the middle of the floor.| 

Brown (so/.).— Well, Brown, old fellow, what do you think of these 
times? Five years ago you were stumping this District for Congress, 
and your wife was at home darning your flannel night-cap. Vow you 
are at home, “ darning” your luck, scorching your face, blistering your 
fingers, burning up victuals, and going crazy; and your wife is at a 
convention, getting up a scheme to colonise all the ugly red-headed 
men off into the Peninsula of Alaska! Well! well! things Aaze 
changed! [Sguall heard in the distance.| ‘There’s that blessed baby 
again! If that boy has woke up once to-day and bawled, he’s done it 
a hundred times. I think I’ve walked up and down the whole length 
of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, just tramping backward and forward 
from here to the nursery. My cooking isn’t progressing, like Susan says 
the age is, that’s certain! And I think she told me she was going to 
bring home a couple of her political friends to dine with her. [ Azother 
sguall.| Hush, you little villain! I’mcoming. | Zxit, and re-enter in a 
Jew moments.| 1 think he’s quiet now. I set down everything in the 
pantry before him, and he immediately fell to. Unless he is a perfect 
anaconda, and can eat a box of sugar and a quarter box of raisins 
without winking, I’ll have some peace for an hour at least. [Bends 
over fire, and examines an oven.| These pumpkin-pies look rather 
knotty on top, and yet I can’t see why: I sliced up the pumpkin, laid 
it in the pastry, and sprinkled ginger and sugar over it very nicely. 
It was rayther hard cutting the pumpkin-rind, but after that I got on 
easy enough. [4 pause. Brown stands looking meditatively into the 
fire.| I wonder what in the thunder makes the fried ham stick to the 
spiderso? The spider was perfectly clean, and [ laid in the slices 
smooth and even. But there they are, stuck to the bottom like so 
many pieces of court-plaster ; and smoking like a tan-kiln, too. How- 
ever, we shall see what we shall see. [D¢éshes up dinner and goes out ; 
brushes hair, puts on coat, and re-enters.| Now I’m ready for Susan and 
the other strong-minded. [Shuffle of feet and chatter of voices in the 
passage. Enter Susan Brown, Elvira Slimmons, azd Betsy Stokes. 
One with pen over ear, another with spectacles, third with large roll of 
papers under arm, They take off bonnets and take seats.| 

Susan.— Oh! it was a glorious meeting! My dear, if you could 
have left your domestic duties you would have enjoyed being there. 

Brown.— Ah! interesting was it? 

Etvira.— Splendid ! 

Susan.— And we did some very neat caucausing to secure the 


majority. 
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Betsy.— And I dd think that Jane Cluppins’s remarks were so appro- 
priate! Where she spoke of woman being plunged for ages under the 
slough of despond, now rising like a Phoenix from her ashes, and 
plucking “ bright honor from the pale-faced moon ! ” 

Susan.— Indeed, the meeting was a complete success. But let us 
have dinner, for after our labors mental we need some refreshment 
physical. [ Zhey seat themselves at table; knives and forks clatter.| 

Susan.— My dear, where is the ham gravy? 

Brown.— Gravy? 

Susan.— Yes! How can you fry ham without gravy? 

Brown.— I'd like to know how you can fry ham with gravy. If 
there was any gravy with the ham / fried, it was like Macbeth’s 
witches —“ made itself thin air and vanished!” 

Susan.— Well, this beats all! The meat’s as dry and hard as a 
chip. Betsy, take some tea. [Hands cup of tea. Betsy takes a sip and 
makes wry face. Hands cup to Elvira, who takes sip and makes wry faee.| 
Why, girls, what’s the matter? [Zooks into tea-pot and draws bask] ft 
he hasn’t made us a pot of sage-tea! [ Fumps up petulantly, and goes 
to side-table.| Land alive! Elvira— Betsy —do come here! As I 
live he has cooked the pies in china plates, and — was there ever such 
a fool ?>— he has actually made them without stewing the pumpkin! 

Exvira AND Betsy (daughing).— Oh, Mr. Brown, what a simpleton 
you are! [Brown stands to one side, looking on in speechless amazement, 
Familiar squall heard once again in the distance. | 

Susan.— There’s my darling Robert awake! What a dear little 
fellow he has been! [£xit, and re-enter directly in a flutter.| Well! 
trials will never cease. Mr. Brown, you have been losing sense ever 
since I married you, until now you are little better than a downright 
idiot ! 

Brown.— Well! what’s the matter //7s time? 

Susan.— You know what’s the matter! If the child isn’t dead by 
night it’s no fault of yours. Would you believe it? he has set down 
in front of the baby all of my best sugar, and the raisins I was keeping 
for Thanksgiving dinner, and the little dear is sitting there now, stuck 
with sugar and fruit from top to toe, like an animated plum-cake! My 
friends, I will speak out now what has been on my mind fay a long time: 
I have cast my last vote, attended my last convention, and made my 
last fool of myself (so to speak). Hereafter I stay at home and attend 
to my proper affairs. I’m not going to allow my house and furniture 
to be ruined and my kitchen to go to rack under a nincompoop of a 
husband, while I am playing the draggle-tail to some blue-nosed school- 
marm from down East. If Mr. Brown wants to run for Congress and 
get beat again he can do so, but no more politics for me, if you please. 

Betsy.—I am glad to hear you say so: here’s my hand upon it. 
I have long wanted to confess as mucn, but lacked the moral courage. 

Etvtra.— And I reécho the sentiments of you both. Ah, my friends, 
our poor dear boys who fought and fell in the late sad war loved their 
country, and wished us to love it, but with the love which followed 
them to the field with prayer and sustained their efforts by pity and 
charity. Let Yankee women parade their wit ; but as for us, let us find 
our “ age of progress” in our nurseries, and our field of great moral 
ideas around our own firesides. 


3° 
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Brown.— As far as the Congress matter is concerned, I beg leave to 
refrain from committing myself, as I shall always be at the call of my 
constituents. But—ham-gravy and pumpkin pies! Brown bids you a 
blithesome farewell ! 


AFTER TRIAL. 





For Tue New Ecvectic MaGazine. 





“Thou paid by the world,— what dost thou owe 
Me?’ God might have questioned: but now instead 
*Tis God shall requite! I am safer so.” 
Ropert Brownie. 


I. 


7 ee and convicted — your great ones are slow 
When the end is foregone: what need of delay 
Before statues in ermine set arow 

To be moved from behind, as pawns in play? 
Yonder wet flag cleaves to the staff, and the wind 

Is rude to the vane on the creaking tower. 
Fall fast, cold rain! I’m athirst since I dined, 

And I ride for an airing within the hour. 


Il, 


Yet I would it were fair and the air grown bland, 
For my lord of the court has a glossy boot; 
The squires and dames must be nigh at hand, 
And the ground is wet at the scaffold’s foot. 
There’s a patter of feet on the paving stones: 
To the servile officials and hangers-by 
The sight is a rare one, and even the drones 
Are abroad —they shall see how a man can die! 


III, 


I know who he is will hie through the ways, 
And set on the rabble to clamor and hoot. 
They will hoot at 42m in a hundred days, 
As he treads ina dance with a restless foot. 
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Once they blessed me and drew me along the street, 
For they had it ’twas I that had saved the State ; 
Now they cry “Up with him!” and “Hang the cheat!” 
And the death-cart bears me to my fate. 


IV. 





How I yielded the sceptre—mire by right— 
Is forgotten now: this harsh chain galls 
The wound, half healed, that I got in fight 
When the foemen pressed to the city walls. 
That I did him a wrong not a soul may tell: 
Earth guerdons its heroes with whips and scorns ; 
To its fearless teachers it proffers a cell, 
To its sinless Saviour a crown of thorns. 


CHARLES W. HILLS. 


FIFTY YEARS HENCE. 





For Tue New Ecvectic MaGAzine. 





ANDERING in dreams just now (I fell asleep in my arm- 

chair), I had a variety of queer visions. My two boys had 
been discussing some interesting question in the adjoining room, and 
I overheard the younger announce his intention to “ knock ” his brother 
“into the middle of next week.” (Did you ever notice, by-the-bye, that 
the younger of any two cubs is always the more truculent?) The 
drowsy god caught me at this juncture, and I incontinently found 
myself, not in the middle of next week, but in the middle of 
A.D. 1920. I could not perceive any special change in my surround- 
ings, but was conscious that half a century had somehow slipped away 
from me. I still had a newspaper in my hand, but the type had 
changed, and the dream-journal was far superior in appearance to the 
wide-awake paper which had just put me to sleep. ‘The reality was 
the New York Herald, and the attractive utterances of its editorial 
columns were couched in the polite and deferential style peculiar to 
that stunning daily. The phantasm was printed on sized paper, the 
type was distinct and regular, and the diction of the editorials was 
courtly and impressive. It was still the Mew York Herald, but marvel- 
lously transformed. Under the title was a gorgeous coat-of-arms, in 
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colors, and a herald in his tabard stood at the top of the outside 
columns. ‘There were no headings to the various paragraphs ; there 
were no advertisements resembling curt announcements wherewith the 
traders of to-day enlighten the public; but some of the editorial 
deliverances were evidently paid for, which fact afforded another 
striking contrast to the incorruptible habits of our less polished but 
more honest age. While the memory is fresh I propose to give some 
extracts, which may serve to indicate what is in reserve for our great- 
grandchildren. . The leader attracted my attention first, and is entitled 
to the primal quotation. 


“Our readers will doubtless be annoyed to learn that we have no 
advices from Alaska since the issue of our noon edition. ‘The deeply 
interesting experiment with the trained Walrusses had progressed 
favorably at the latest accounts, and the regular employment of these 
hitherto useless animals is only a question of time. It must certainly 
be gratifying to reflect that these innocent developments of organic 
life were formerly slain for the sake of their blubber, which was actually 
eaten when the inhabitants of this land were carnivorous. ‘The benign 
rule of the CenTRAL Auruority is particularly manifested in the 
abolishment of flesh-diet. We regret to say that our customary dis- 
patch from Alaska was lost, by the formation of cobwebs on the 
delicate wires connecting our press-room with the chamber of our 
Alaskan editor. ‘The Entomological Bureau certainly needs some im- 
provement in its management, and it is perhaps proper to hint that the 
labor bestowed upon the spider, and the efforts put forth to divert him 
from his tly-eating proclivities, have, thus far, been entirely fruitless.” 


I began to appreciate the progress of the age by this time. Walrusses 
tamed and harnessed, animal food abolished, and spiders made the 
objects and subjects of the tireless charity of a Bureau! ‘The next 
paragraph was a stunner, and nearly startled me out of my nap. 


“The Duke of Massachusetts,” it ran, “has presented a powerful 
argument to the CenrrAL AUTHORITY, urging the claims of his capital 
to the pivot position in the forthcoming system of rotation. By volu- 
minous quotations from ancient authorities, his Grace has proved that 
Boston was commonly regarded as the Hub of the Universe more than 
fifty years ago, and he justly observes that more has been done by 
Boston tending to turn the world upside down than has been attempted 
by any other known locality. It is true that the Earl of Chicago has 
presented a counter report, in which the laudable efforts of the Duke- 
dom to which he belongs are carefully enumerated ; and, in fact, it 
may be admitted that the Caliphs of Utah and the Dukes of Illinois 
have ever been prominent actors in the grand revolution whose benefi- 
cent results our Nation now enjoys. ‘lo these prospering provinces 
we are chiefly indebted for the suppression of the family relation, a 
form of bondage under which the entire earth groaned for six thousand 
years. But his Grace of Massachusetts pertinently remarks that the 
abstract theories now grown into concrete realities, pervaded all classes 
of Massachusetts society long before the extinction of the old form of 
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government. His quotations from the minutes of numerous Free- Love 
Associations, and from the published sermons of popular preachers, 
all tend to show that his province has always been ahead of the age. 
The preachers were a distinct class of citizens under the ancient ségime, 
whose occupation was to speak from thirty to forty-five minutes once 
jin seven days, upon a topic called Religion ; but as no two of them 
were ever known to teach exactly similar theories, the CENTRAL 
Auruority wisely abolished the business long ago. ‘This was accom- 
plished without difficulty in Massachusetts, but the stubborn resistance 
in most of the other Duchies rendered expatriation necessary, and 
nearly depopulated some of them. The quotations from a periodical 
called the AMantic Monthiy, which the Duke gives, are eminently satis- 
factory ; and as this famous publication was the last to expire under the 
blaze of light ushered in with the first years of the present century, it 
may be presumed that its teachings were peculiarly popular. ‘The 
substitution of hourly editions like the present for all other descriptions 
of literature, and the parental control exercised by the CENTRAL 
AutTuority over all the utterances of the Press, have aided materially 
in bringing the Nation to its present enviable status. But the deliver- 
ances of even extinct periodicals not only serve to show the drift of 
past ages, but also indicate the localities most deserving the honor 
and credit of inaugurating our numerous reforms. ‘The Free-Love 
Associations, the Spiritual and Socialistic Societies, and the carefully 
filtered theories of an association called Zhe Puritan Fathers, all belong 
primarily to Boston ; and should the CentrraL Auruority decide to 
change the location of the earth’s axis, the Duke recommends Faneuil 
Hall as the outlet of the Northern Pole.” 


I began to feel somewhat uneasy about the safety of my present 
surroundings. I suppose I am four or five hundred feet above the 
sea-level, but am not prepared to say what tidal changes may be in- 
volved in this proposed “change of base.” It would be extremely 
disagreeable to find myself, some fine morning, illustrating the language 
of the poet — 


“T’m afloat! I’m afloat! on the fierce rolling tide !”— 


without any previous warning. But the next paragraph diverted my 
attention from these frightful considerations. 


“His Highness, Sling-Squee, who is a four-button Mandarin, 
delivered his second lecture this morning. It was in Pigeon-English, 
and very instructive. ‘The programmes were correctly printed, and 
the ludicrous and pathetic points in the discourse were accurately 
marked. We regret that an accident occurred which disturbed the 
distinguished lecturer repeatedly, and finally brought his lecture to an 
abrupt.conclusion. It seems that the Hon. Inspectress-General of 
Balloons, who undoubtedly moves in the very highest society, has 
recently formed a new alliance, by passional attraction, with the Man- 
darin, and by an untoward mistake took his Cachinnator in her pocket, 
supposing it to be his Sobber. Consequently, when she pressed the 
spring of the instrument at the pathetic parts of the discourse, the rest 
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of the audience were electrified by the sounds of discordant laughter 
in the midst of their subdued sobs. As any exhibition of natural 
emoticns is strictly forbidden in our best circles, except by machinery, 
the use of these implements is daily becoming more common. The 
Mandarin’s is quite new, a thirty-sccond instrument, and very sonorous, 
The Sobbers, of course, are all pitched in the minor key, and the 
contrast in sound was startling. As the Inspectress General has no 
ear for music, and is also slightly deaf, she was not aware of the 
discord she produced. His Highness finally left the desk, remarking, 
‘Joss! dammee ole cow, laughee wrong teem!’ 

“In one of the provinces of Great Britain the barbarous natives 
used to confer their highest honors upon their ‘ four-bottle men.’ In 
our country the most honored members of society, outside the CenTRAL 
AUTHORITY, are undoubtedly our four-button Mandarins, whose influ- 
ence over the vast multitudes of their former countrymen cannot be 
overrated. It was by their agency that the annexation of the Flowery 
Empire to our own domain was accomplished. We leave our readers to 
estimate the relative value of the bottles and the buttons!” 


I thought the entertaining sheet was going to let me off without any 
allusion to Sambo, but I was mistaken. 


“The frantic zeal with which the philosophers of a past age labored 
to develop the African race, affords another example of misdirected 
energy. Now that the country is delivered entirely from the accursed 
incubus, it is possible to look back calmly over the record of the past. 
Comparing the efforts now being made to develop the capacities of 
Walrusses with the enormous volume of legislation, the incredible 
amount of money, and the rivers of human blood wasted on the 
American Nigger, one is appalled at the horrible contrast presented. 
On one hand we have an innocent and useful animal, whose single 
peculiarity consists in butting his head through an ice-floe two or three 
feet thick, when annoyed by the spears and harpoons of Esquimaux 
hunters ; on the other we had an animal with a skull of similar capacity 
and equal thickness, who was thrust into Senates, Gubernatorial, and 
even Presidential chairs. All conceivable processes of education were 
tried upon him, and all resulted in humiliating failure. He developed 
downwards, from the date of his emancipation to the recent date of his 
extinction. Far-seeing philosophers, such as the philanthropic Whelper, 
advocated the entire destruction of the race half a century ago. But 
curiously enough, the inhabitants of the Southern Dukedoms obstinately 
resisted this measure, even while the absurd formality of reérganising 
them into States engaged the attention of the CENTRAL AUTHORITY. 
And it is only since the depopulation of those Dukedoms that the masterly 
policy of leaving the African to work out his own destiny secured the 
happy culmination. ‘To-day we have the pleasure of announcing that 
the very last vestige of this black curse has disappeared from the 
surface. Henceforth the kindly charities of our people can be profit- 
ably expended upon the various orders of organic development below 
the status of the American Human. If the former masters of the 
African had been allowed to manage his affairs, to nurse him in sick- 
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ness, to shelter him in health, to restrain his native proclivities, to keep 
him at regular labor, it is probable that the black bone of contention 
would have existed for centuries. The mere contemplation of such a 
calamity fills us with horror!” 


I regret to say that I awoke at this juncture. The “CENTRAL 
‘AuTHoRITY” in the sanctum of the Mew Lclectic was demanding 
“copy” in imperative accents, and startled me out of my peaceful 


slumber. 
AILCIBIADES JONES. 


LORD LYTTON’S HORACE.* 


For Tue New Ecrectic MAGAzIne. 





ORACE is the despair of translators. His muse, like his own 
_ Lydé, has her hair drawn back and gathered into a tidy knot 
after the Laconic fashion. 


—— in comptum Lacaenae 
More comas religata nodum. 


Her English copy is either bald or buried beneath a horse-hair wig. 
The despair of translators, did I say? No, but he ought to be; and 
yet translator after translator, attracted by the smooth countenance — 
nimium lubricus aspici — attempts the slippery task, and fails. To the 
long list of the deceived must be added the last translator, Lord 
Lytton. Here and there we meet with a happy turn: far more 
frequently with a graceful exposition of the thought. A few phrases 
may live in the notes of English commentators for a generation or two, 
and then this Horace will be merely a literary curiosity. It is little 
more now. 

I remember to have read many years ago a remark that made a 
profound impression on me at the time, and, unless memory deceives 
me sadly, the remark occurred in one of the numerous works of Lord 
Lytton himself. ‘The old literal Latin translation of Homer, said the 
author, gives a better notion of the real Homer than any modern 
rendering. A rude plaster-cast it may be, but still it has a rough 
fidelity which Pope and Cowper and all the others lack. Such was 
the substance of the observation, made and noted, it is true, many 
years before the world was deluged with monthly versions of the great 
epic. But now Lord Lytton has been seized with the mania of trans- 





* The Odes and Epodes of Horace, a Metrical Translation into English, with Introduction 
and Commentaries. By Lord Lytton. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. 
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lation, and himself is a sad illustration of the truth of his own saying, 
No literal translation of Horace can be less like Horace’s self than 
Lord Lytton’s. The first ode would show the most careless reader 
to which of the two great classes of translators this one belongs 
Evidently not to those who are satisfied to disappear behind their 
work ; not to those who are content to let the reader’s imagination 
furnish the details. ‘The tightly-twisted toils through which only a. 
Marsian boar could burst, are raveled out into a thin gauze which 
irritates without detaining. 

Nor can we commend Lord Lytton’s translation as artistic in its 
form. He has done well in that he has discarded rhyme. In the 
language that boasts the greatest number of successful translations, a 
rendering of any classic poet into such “tuneful numbers” as the 
English indulge in, would not be tolerated ; and I shall never forget 
the sarcastic emphasis with which the great Latinist Ritsch] commented 
on a rhymed translation of the second ode of the Second Book of 
Horace ; and to this day the opening line of the unfortunate version 
rings in my ear — 

“ Sallust, du bist dem Erz nicht hold!” 


In that he has discarded rhyme, Lord Lytton has done well. But 
what have we instead? A medley of rhythms and no rhythms, in which 
the author fancies he has produced an analogous effect to that of the 
Horatian measures. Now I maintain that as the antique measures are 
commonly read with a sledge-hammer beat and a merely theoretical 
quantity, the Odes of Horace are to the large majority of the scholarly 
world nothing but accentual verses ; and the analogous effect can only 
be produced by the identical measures. A man who reads a Latin 
hexameter for all the world like a German hexameter, has no right to 
speak of the English heroic as producing an analogous effect. Of 
course, it will be clearly understood that I am not advocating the false, 
unmusical method of reading the classical rhythms, and that I am 
simply protesting against the affectation that admires a movement in 
Horace which forthwith becomes abominable in English and German — 
although in the mouth of the fault-finder the rhythm is identical. I 
have heard of a cockney who spent three months in learning to catch 
the pronunciation of the French word for “yes.” Having caught it 
at last, he returned home in triumph. ‘The result of his chase was an 
honest English “ze.” So, many a man talks of the graceful flow of 
antique rhythms, and in his delivery there is nothing but the good old 
English trot, trot, gallop, gallop. 

But with the advance of culture matters will grow better. Classic 
metres will be read with more real regard to quantity. ‘The quantity 
of the English language will be more clearly and more generally 
recognised. Meanwhile, however, I cannot hail any progress toward 
such a result in these translations of Lord Lytton. Such an utter dis- 
regard of what little quantity we have, such rugged, inharmonious 
verses, I can hardly parallel. Tennyson’s Maud, Tennyson’s Boadiea, 
are difficult to read; but once get the swing, and they move, they 
chant. But some of Lord Lytton’s invented verses have reduced me 
to utter despair. Now we are doomed to pass in the same poem from 
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a rude kind of heroic hexameter through a rude kind of anapaest into 
an Indian jungle of cretics, antispasts, amphibrachs, molossi, pro- 
celeusmatics, and all the non-existent feet of the grammars. Now we 
are called on to accept as the equivalent of the hexameter a rhythm 
which has been given over to comedy from time immemorial, a rhythm 
which Philip of Macedon sang as he danced in drunken glee * over 
the victory at Chzronea, the versus foliticus of the later Greeks, the 
familiar see-saw of the familiar ballad: 


“A captain bold of Halifax who lived in country quarters.” 


Certainly, we cannot wonder at popular prejudice against the repro- 
duction of classic rhythms in English, in view of such an attempt 
to invent analogous measures, such an unfortunate series of incon- 
gruities as we find in Lytton’s Horace. And here we would venture 
to say a word in favor of one metre, the sapphic stanza, which, 
like the dear little AZolian nut-brown maid from whom it takes its 
name, has been most villanously travestied and traduced. I shall 
not undertake in this place an exposition of what I consider the 
symbolism of this beautiful stanza, the triple struggle, the triple 
failure, the last flutter. Phaon, Leucaté, and the Ionian sea are all 
there, and only there — 
“ Glittring-thron’d Immortal, O Aphrodité, 
Child of Zeus craft-weaving, I do beseech thee 
Do not crush my soul with distress and anguish 
Wholly, my mistress.” 

It is of this measure that Lord Lytton says :—“ For the sapphic metre 
in which Horace has composed more odes than in any other except 
the alcaic, I have avoided, save in one or two of the shorter poems, 
the chime rendered sufficiently familiar by Canning’s Anifegrinder, not 
only because in the mind of an English reader it is associated with a 
popular burlesque, but chiefly because an English imitation of the Latin 
thythm, with a due observation (observance) of the trochee in the first 
three lines of the stanza, has in itself an unpleasant and monotonous 
sing-song.” It is evident from this that Lord Lytton regards Canning’s 
sapphics as imitating the Latin rhythm, whereas they only imitate 
Southey’s sapphics, which are Spanish sapphics so far as they are 
sapphics at all. The dactyl is in the first place and not in the third — 


Dilce vecino dé la vérde sélva. 


Unfortunately, English versification allows the trochee (dger) instead 
of the iambus (a/éne) at the beginning of iambic verses ; so that instead 
of having an elegant dactylico-trochaic verse like the Spanish, this so- 
called English sapphic is nothing but a faulty English hendecasyllabic 
iambic verse, which I will engage to find in many places where Lord 
Lytton did not intend to use the measure of Canning’s burlesque. 

Téars of compassion trémble 6n my éyelids.— CANNING. 

Roman the sins your fathers have committed.— Lorp Lytron. 

Pity the sorrows 6f a podr old— Horace. 

And now a word in regard to the fallacy that the English language 

has no quantity, that a man can innocently inflict on the ears of his 
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fellow-creatures such dactyls as “Thou our chief,” such adonics as 
“Sole friend not cast off,” and such a series of anapaests as “Wagsed 
by maids armed with nails too well pared for much slaughter.” The 
English language can stand a good deal of rough treatment in familiar 
movements, but he who would create new forms must study the genius 
of the tongue more closely than Lord Lytton has done. The men 
who made the Latin language capable of the smooth numbers of 
Horace, had hard work to temper the idiom of the Fauns until it could 
receive the impress of Greek art ; and nothing is more touching in the 
history of literature than the conscientious efforts of the early Latin 
poets to cope with Hellas on her own ground. It is a thousand pities 
that grammarians have -got into the way of selecting all their bad 
hexameters from Ennius. who was worth more than most of his fluent 
successors, and who made the fluency of those successors possible. 
But we must not sentimentalise over the early Roman poets ; for up 
starts the old, old objection, which Lord Lytton repeats, that there is 
no spondee in the English language except by a “very forced effort of 
pronunciation.” What is spondee itself? A spondee! Why, the 
very etymology of the term, coming as it does from a Greek word 
which signifies “libation,” reminds us of an excellent spondee, “rum- 
punch ;” and we herewith dedicate to the fabude manes of the English 
spondee the following version of a somewhat familiar English ballad :— 

“Our old King Cole wax’d jocund, 

Call’d loud: busk, maids, yare, henchmen, 

Bring pipes, bring bowls, bring fiddlers, 

Smoke well, drink drunk these sneerers 

Who swear there be no spondees.” 

To be sure the words are not spondees, but the metre is ; and the 
only punishment we could wish any opponent would be the declamation 
of this lyric as English anapaestic verse,—a punishment to be com- 
muted by the recitation of the seventh ode of the First Book of Lord 
Lytton’s Horace. However, few readers care for such things. “ Oak 
and brass,” “He who stayed,” are dactyls good enough for most 
people ; and I shall be deemed hypercritical if I insist on it that 
“ambiguous” cannot be made a trisyllable, nor “ carrying ”a dissyllable, 
except by a “very forced effort of pronunciation.” ‘To some other 
points, then, which may possibly be of more general interest. 

Apart from its incomparable roughness (and imagine a rough 
Horace !) this version is faulty, as might have been expected, in its 
needless verbosity and in its Bulwerian capitals. These any reader 
can see for himself without a knowledge of Horace. It requires no 
profound literary critic to mark the absurdity of calling the tree that 
nearly knocked out the poet’s brains — the “ ¢riste lignum” or “ rascal 
log” —a 

“Felon traitor of wood, arboretal assassin ;” 
and who does not recognise Lord Lytton’s hobby in him 
“Who curbs Desire within the bounds of the Enough”? 


In this version “a slain” man is “laid in the dust by a falchion,” honey 
is “ balmed ” honey, oak-trees are “ loud-groaning,” the bow is “ deadly, 
the harp-string “sweet,” bosoms are “wandering homeless.” A “shady 
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bank ” is turned into “ banks that find their pall of state in shadowy 
summer boughs ;” and this is what he does with one nervous line of 
Horace: “ Dant alios Furia torvo spectacula Marti? —(1. xxviii. 17)— 


“Some do the Furies to grim Mars exhibit 
On the red stage in which disports his eye ;’ 


’ 


to say nothing of — 


“Hark the hinge of thy gate, hark the plants in thy hall, 
With what dissonant howls they reécho the blasts. 
And oh! how the chaste congelation of air 

Adds a yet purer coating of frost to the snow.”* 


But while I quote this last specimen, which many will doubtless con- 
sider very fine, the figure of the translator rises before me, as he wraps 
himself up in his own worth at the close of his preface and “ dismisses 
his work with the hope that it will be at least considered by those best 
competent to judge, a conscientious and painstaking endeavour to give 
as faithful an interpretation of the original as the difference of language 
will permit.” The proviso within proviso robs the sentence of much 
of its humility ; many a critic will be deterred by the fear of not being 
regarded as a competent judge, and then what a vast chasm for 
difference of language — 
GAG xOL avTws 
dyrioy su airov" tpety wu otx éa Ianras “Adrrn. 


Painstaking the translation has been, but it has not been painstaking 
enough to conceal the labor and the character of the labor. Lord 
Lytton has fairly boiled down the commentators and poured them into 
his version, and Orelli’s prose is steeped in Horace’s poetry. Now I 
hold that while a commentator’s business is to point out what he con- 
siders the leading idea in the poet’s phrase, the translator has no right 
to make the poet’s language specific where it is generic, and in his 
mania for the picturesque to substitute a narrower for a wider term. 
Who will deny Lord Lytton’s genius, his culture? But who does not 
know that he is a spasmodical theorist, true only to substantive-adjec- 
tives and personified abstractions? In the first part of the Strange 
Story he was haunted by a theory of the English period which he set 
forth in the Caxfoniana. In the translation of Horace he is possessed 
with a “thirst-raging ” demon of picturesqueness, a mania for concrete 
adjectives. Now I venture to say, without fear of contradiction from 
that mysterious personage whom every writer in his heart of hearts 
considers mythical—the competent critic—that Horace is shy of 
strange adjectives, and produces his effect rather by exquisite grouping 
than by startling colors. The adjectives which he uses are drawn 
from the common thesaurus of the language, and these are employed 
with the utmost exactness ; but where will you find in the Horatian 
poems any words that would produce on the Roman mind the 
effect of the English f://, madding, sheeny, repeated over and over 
again, to say nothing of a long string of compounds, and such Greek 
words as “athlete,” “ mythic,” “nomad”? All these poetic adjectives, 
these flashy compounds, cannot compensate for the want of that beauti- 
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ful exactness which is the secret of the curiosa felicitas of Horace. 
An English Horace would never have called a “narrow neck-chain ” 
“a puny torque.” Luny (puisné) is only used of the organic. He would 
never have written — 


“ Grizzled age, dry and sapless, comes chasing 
Frolic loves and the balm of /igi¢ slumbers.” 


What is a light sluinber? Slumber itself is a light sleep, and a light 
sleep is a sleep that is easily lifted from the eyes of the sleeper. To 
me it seems that light sleep of all things is that which grizzled old age 
brings with it. Elsewhere Lord Lytton translates the same Latin 
words, “ facilis somnus,” “easy sleep ;” and that is what it means — 
ready sleep, kindly sleep, sleep that comes good-naturedly, when 
called, like so many of Horace’s imaginary sweethearts. Lytton says — 


“The wildest winds rock most the loftiest pine-trees ; ” 


Horace, “ ingens pinus,” “giant pine,” and the reference is really not 
so much to the stature of the pine as to the huge crown. Why not 
leave “ingens” its meaning? If “ vifiosa cura” means infectious care, 
as Lord Lytton informs us in the note, why does he put it ‘‘ diseaséd ” 
in the translation? Certainly he should not have shrunk back from 
“leprous.” So he weakens the force of a good translation by adding 
another word. AZalignum vulgus is “the mean vulgar,” “ the churlish 
rabble "— madignus meaning. as Heindorf pointed out more than fifty 
years ago (Hor. Sar. 1. v. 4), azy one who withholds from another his 
due; hence mean, churlish —the latter being almost an exact equiva- 
lent. Why expand this into “the malice of the mean vulgar”? 
Vile Sabinum is not “Sabine wine humble,” but “cheap Sabine.” 
“ Sine fraude” (11. xvii. 20) is not “* guileless,” but “harmless”: with 
Orelli before him he should not have made sucha mistake — nay, if he 
had only remembered his Livy (1 xxiv. 5), a familiar passage even to 
those who have forgotten their Latin: Quod sine fraude mea populique 
Romani Quiritium fiat, facio. But on the whole I am giad he forgot 
it, as we might have had “ withouten scath ” to match the “ fluten reeds.” 
What has the word “ dispart” done tocommend itself to Lord Lytton’s 
favor? Why use it twice for such a common word as “ dividere,” and 
then for such a forcible word as “ dizvedlere,” which means to “ pluck or 
wrench apart”? The fact is, it is so much easier to find a striking word 
than an exact one, that even our painstaking translator has often 
sacrificed faithfulness to the false picturesque. 

But to return to our adjectives. In an exceedingly loose version like 
this, which allows an adjective at the fancy or convenience of the 
translator, what becomes of one of Horace’s great beauties in the 
handling of his epithets? He delights, rhetorical Roman as he is, in 
poise and counterpoise, in contrasts, in couples ; but he often leaves the 
first noun without an adjective, content with the reflex of the qualifica- 
tion which he gives to the second; and sometimes it is the other way. 
The complementary color comes out of itself. When he says “lions 
or timid lynxes,” who cares to make the lions bold? When he says 
“Libra or malignant Scorpio,” his reader is left to infer that Libra 
is a kindly constellation. Now this play of analysis and synthesis, 
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which wakes the faculties of the reader to a fellowship in the poet’s 

work, is often effaced by Lord Lytton, who undertakes to do all our 

poetical thinking. Take the familiar twelfth ode of the First Book : 
Quem virum aut heroa /yra vel acri 


Tibia sumes celebrare Clio 
Quem Deum?” 


“What man, what hero, or what god se/ect’st thou, 
Théme for sweet lyre or fife sonorous, Clio?” 

There is no “sweet” lyre in Horace. That sweetness which Lytton 
insists on expressing, is packed away by the “ Matinian bee” in the 
suppressed antithesis to the acrz of the “dia. But this acvi has been 
mistranslated “sonorous,” and the point is lost. This very combina- 
tion, “acris tibia,” is cited by Quintilian (as Lord Lytton might have 
learned from a commentator whom he has followed very closely) to 
illustrate propriety of diction. If we are to translate “bia “ fife,” as 
he has done almost regularly, every one will think of Shakspere’s 
“ear-piercing” as the interpretation of acr7; though in consonance 
with the modesty of Horace in the use of adjectives, it would be better 
to use simply fzercing or shrill, The use of the word ff is a matter 
of taste, as no one ever translates “dia except poetically. The most 
common form of the ancient “4a was blown through a mouth-piece at 
the top ; and we are free to choose any kind of pipe from flageolet to 
shawm. Flageolet will not do for poetry, but “shawm” will go very 
well with dulcimer, rebeck, sackbut, and all those other musical instru- 
ments which are as familiar to the nineteenth century, as the primrose, 
the daisy, and the harebell, to American poets. But what has become 
of the flute, especially as the English flute was a kind of flageolet? 
Milton translates fairly, to say the least, and Lord Lytton has paid 
Milton the compliment of inserting his translation of “ Quis mulla 
gracilis te puer in rosa” among his own. And how does Ae render the 
Greek word that corresponds to “bia ?— 


“the Dorian mood 
Ot flutes and soft recorders.” 


Observe, too, how e follows the Horatian modesty of the one adjec- 
tive. Certainly // is out of place in 11. iv. 3, which Lytton translates : 


“Descend, O Queen Calliope, from heaven, 
And on thy fe discourse in lengthened music.” 


Save us from lengthened fife-solos! So, too, in III. vii. 30, a sere- 
nade of shrill fifes reminds one too much of cat-calls and charivari. 
The guerula tibia of that passage is evidently “the plaintive (I had 
well nigh said “ plaining”) flute.” 

I have already mentioned Lord Lytton’s multiplication of adjectives. 
Examples are unnecessary when every reader who knows any Latin 
can find them for himself in scores. But of course you cannot put in 
adjectives where they do not belong without crowding out some of the 
old lords of the soil,— 


Pellitur paternos 
In sinu ferens deos 
* Et uxor et vir sordidosque natos. 
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Importuna pauperies loses its adjective — no easy one to translate, I 
grant. //adria ceases to be improbus or untoward. The seats of the 
Blessed (11. xiii. 23) are not sundered from the doomed, the toils are 
not cose (111. v. 32), and the virgins are stripped of their gay attire 
(11. xii. 19) in order to let Lord Lytton “contest the palm in gay wit’s 
playful skirmish,” which is the long, the very long for certare joco, 
Again, Horace has bellum lacrimosum, miseram famem (\. xxi. 12), 
Lytton omits the adjectives that he may bring in the “ mercy of God.” 
“And write God first,” says Dogberry, “for God defend but God 
should go before such villains.” ‘This is no hypercriticism; the com- 
mentators show what force lies in méseram famem, the worst of all 
deaths in the eyes of the ancient world; and in addition to the 
passages usually cited the reader may compare Od. x11. 342, and Thue, 
Ill. 59. 

In view of what I have quoted, it is almost amusing to see how 
gravely Lord Lytton insists (111. 22) on Horace’s “rare and admirable 
merit of terseness ;” to hear his half querulous sigh, “If I might have 
allowed myself to expand the literal words of the original ;” and to 
note such remarks as introduce the zoth Ode of the rst Book, “one 
feels by the abstemious avoidance of the would-be poetical that only a 
poet could have written it.” How much greater the acumen of the 
critic than the skill of the artist! But as I have touched on this 
unconscious self-condemnation of a man whose very failures I am 
disposed to respect, I cannot forbear noticing another inconsistency of 
our translator. In his preface he makes much of the Horatian use of 
proper names ; in his translation he makes light of it. In the preface 
the proper name is highly important; it gives “individuality,” and at 
the same time “enlarges the scope of the idea by many vague and 
subtle associations.” But when he comes to translate, one proper 
name is as good as another ; any equivalent that will fit his verse will 
serve his turn. He sticks to his “ fife Berecynthian,” but tames down 
“snow Sithonian” into “snow-flakes of Thrace.” Are not the asso- 
ciations connected with “ Sithonian” quite as numerous (and vague) 
as those connected with “ Berecynthian”? Why has he discarded 
“ Alyattei” for “ Lydian,” despite of the fact that Alyattes reminds us 
mosi delightfully of Herodotus? More serious is the liberty which he 
takes with Hercules. For Hercules Lord Lytton often puts Alcides 
(¢. g., I. xii, 6. U1. tii, g. IV. iv. 62. IV. v. 36) — a name which Horace 
uses but once (I. xii. 25),— and that too in passages where every one 
must feel Alcides to be a misnomer. Whoever thinks of the pillars of 
Alcides? and yet that errant hero, the “ vagus Hercules” (11. iil. 9), who 
set up those columns at far-off Gades, is turned into “ wandering 
Alcides””—a rude rupture of strong associations. Still worse is the 
transposition of Fate and the Parca (1. xvii. 16 and 24), in which 
the Parc are made to fly instead of Fate,* whereas every one con- 
ceives the three weird sisters as sitting unmovable at their stern work: 
no gad-about goddesses they at any time, as the context shows. 

But the admirers of Lord Lytton will doubtless reply to all these 
criticisms in the spirit of the Greek artist — 





* Fate, Fatum, opuon, flies. It is the voice of God. ra 8 dei Covra 
epinorarat.— SOPH. O. R. 481. 
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“A man shall sooner underrate than emulate,”* 


and point to this and that beauty which we have churlishly refused to 
recognise. ‘They will grant that he has not “curbed Desire within the 
bounds of the Enough,” but they will maintain that he has brought the 
conceptions of the poet nearer to us. I purpose therefore in conclu- 
sion to examine a few passages involving more or less the cardinal 
mistakes to which we have adverted, in the confident expectation that 
those passages will be generally admired. I select only the beauties, 
not the moles on the fair form. 
“His young bride forgetting 


In wintry air the hunter stands at watch 
If starts the deer in sight of his stanch beagles.” 


Everybody knows the Latin which these words are intended to trans- 
late, and everybody will acknowledge that the English verses sound 
well. But examine. Young bride is a translation, not of Horace, but 
of Orelli. Horace says tender spouse, and leaves the age to be 
inferred from the tenderness. ‘“ Why tender juvenal,” asks Moth of 
Armado in Love's Labour's Lost —“ why tender juvenal?” “TI spoke 
it, tender juvenal,” replies Armado, “as a congruent epitheton, apper- 
taining to thy young days, which we may nominate tender.” And so, 
with Lord Lytton’s leave, we shall nominate the conjux tender. ‘ Stanch 
beagles” is no rendering at all of catuli fideles. A stanch hound is a 
hound that follows the scent without being baffled. For this the Latin 
word would be sagax, and Horace would have used sagacibus if he 
meant sagacibus. When Pliny describes the dog, he dwells on these 
two great characteristics — his faithfulness and the keenness of his scent. 
As the master is the prominent figure here, the fidelity is emphasised. 
Catulus is a young hound, and then hound generally. “ Beagle” is a 
small hare-hound, and out of place here. ‘The old translation which 
every boy would make is better than Lord Lytton’s laborious interpre- 
tation. 

Take the Second Ode as a good illustration of the false picturesque : 


Vidimus flavum Tiberim retortis 
Litore Etrusco violenter undis. 


“We have seen the tawny Tiber with fierce waves 
Wrench’d violent back from vents in Tuscan seas.” 


We do not discuss the interpretation of “ Zitore Etrusco” : that is a con- 
troverted point. But what are we to say of “ wrench’d violent back ”? 
Why not carry out the figure, and say “his wavy hands wrench’d 
violent back by the arm of the Tuscan sea”—appealing to “ reforta 
tergo brachia libero”? (Ode 1. v. 22). Who ever used the word 
“wrench” of water? ‘Iry “ wrench” on a verse, which no one knows 
better than Lord Lytton ; 


Et nova fictaque nuper habebunt verba fidem si 
Greco fonte cadant, parce detorta.— A. P. 53. 


And yet while forcing an imaginary picturesqueness on this passage, 
our translator has oddly overlooked the striking figure which lies at 
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the basis of 111. xxiv. 51, and instead of bringing out the meaning of 


eradenda cupidinis 
Pravi sunt elementa, 


“ Scratch out the alphabet of Greed,” he follows the explanation of the 
commentator rather than the thought of Horace, and says 


“To weed out avarice, dig down to the root.” 


Instead of “ eradenda” we have “ eradicanda,” a wite figure for a fresh 
one. So he changes the image for the worse in 111. i. 29, where instead 
of “vines lashed by the hail” we have “vines reeling beneath the 
hail.” Who does not miss the sound of the scourge? Had Lord 
Lytton forgotten Shelley ?— 


“T wield the flail of the lashing hail.” 


In the chase after the picturesque, etymology is also pressed into 
service ; and on this I am disposed to look more kindly. Nothing 
relieves the baldness of conventional translation so much as a return 
to the concrete signification of words; and I pardon the enthusiast 
who, finding that one side of the Latin dare means “ put,” would 
English the phrase of that undeveloped Robespierre, Titus, “ Amici, 
diem perdidi”—“ Friends, 1 have put through a day.” But every 
scholar knows that in many words the etymology is practically lost to 
the consciousness. In /¢ha/assa the Greek retained faintly the notion 
of the troubled element ; but fonfos was no longer the bridge, the 
highway, the watery ways of Homer, but the “deep ;” and Ac/agos not 
the flail of the breaking waves, but the “expanse.” And in my 
judgment an etymological translation is worse than wasted on 


Cras ingens iterabimus cequor. 


‘*To-morrow again the great Sea-plains.” 


What odd inconsistency to translate @guor “sea-plains,” while compesce 
mentem, which means “ Curb your anger” (literally “ Put gyves on your 
passion ”) is rendered “ Be appeased then! ” 

This unevenness of work is what distinguishes the d/ettante from the 
scholar. Commentaries can furnish much knowledge, but they cannot 
give all that is needed; and it is instructive to watch the points at 
which the special help fails. I had marked several examples in the 
structure of the language, but leave them out to notice one which 
will have a less professional interest. Acinaces is translated by Lord 
Lytton “dirk.” It is commonly rendered scimitar or falchion—a 
small crooked sword, what our ancestors called a hanger. But the 
writer of the article “ Acinaces” in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities 
maintains that it was straight. Hence Lytton’s “dirk” is justified. 
This looks like painstaking. Yet the same laborious student trans- 
lates the common poetic word “esis” by falchion, though the ensis 
or glaive was notoriously straight, the falchion as notoriously curved. 

Ten times the space would not contain the details of criticism 
suggested by a first reading of Lord Lytton’s Horace ; and I have only 
touched upon some of the more glaring faults. Side by side with the 
false picturesque of which I have said so much, runs the tamest and 
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most colloquial prose. The playful humor of Horace is coarsely 
exaggerated. The coloring lacks harmony and shade, to say nothing 
of unscholarly anachronisms — such as quoting a sentence of Juvenal 
in an ode of Horace. It would be unfair to leave the reader under 
the impression that the version is utterly unsuccessful in all its parts ; 
some of the purely rhetorical passages are rendered with grace and 
force, but as a whole it is unsatisfactory. The faults of Lord Lytton’s 
genius are peculiarly fatal to a translator of the antique. The Latin 
text is printed opposite the English rendering — a bold arrangement, and 
yet not such a bad one. I find my notes grow milder and milder, and 
when I reach the Fourth Book they cease altogether. ‘To tell the truth, 
the even pages were too attractive, and the temptation of a run with 
Horace too strong. And as I lay down the book, the poet has “ played 
about the heart-strings” to such purpose that I have half a mind to 
fling my fault-finding comments (to use the language of that admirable 
translator of Horace, Lord Lytton) 


“Into the flames to consume, 
Or the ocean of Hadria to drown.” 


But I had made a promise to the April No. of the Mew Ectlectic. 


B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


DICTATION TOURS OF THE CHESS KNIGHT. 


[Chiefly founded upon A. Cretaine’s Etudes; Paris: 1865.] 





For THe New Ecvectic MAGaAzine. 





HE problem of carrying the Knight by consecutive steps over 

every square of the Chess-board, has attracted the attention of 
players from a very early period — certainly as far back as the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. A few solutions were soon found, and 
the problem was looked upon by most as a mere curious puzzle, whose 
interest vanished so soon as the solution was mastered. There are, 
however, certain minds so constituted that they are impatient unless 
every phenomenon to which their attention is called can be for- 
mulated and brought under the dominion of law ; and some of these, 
ncluding such names as Euler (1759) and De Jaenisch (1862), under- 
took an analysis of the problem in question. It was found susceptible 
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of an indefinite number of solutions,* for which certain general formule 
could be laid down ; and many persons have amused their leisure b 
preparing diagrams of solutions, some of which are remarkable for 
their elegance and symmetry, and others for the singular and fantastic 
forms which they present. It may be said for practice of this sort, 
that it not only gives an unusual command of the Knight, but also a 
grasp of the chess-board and its situations very serviceable to the 
player. 

At its best, however, this was little more than ingenious trifling ; but 
the problem of Dyéctation Zours, once introduced, proved to be an 
exercise of real value, not merely as auxiliary to the game of chess, 
but of great efficiency in developing the power of concentrating the 
attention, and in strengthening the faculty of mental visuality — that 
faculty by which we bring an unseen object with all its details before 
the eye of the mind. As such, it is worth some attention, at least 
from players of chess. 


A Dictation Tour is one in which an initial and a final spot are 
dictated to the player, and he undertakes, without seeing the chess- 
board, to conduct the Knight through the complete tour of the board, 
commencing at the initial, and finishing at the final spot prescribed, 
Or he may be directed to omit certain spots and form a complete tour 
exclusive of them. The player announces each move, which is fol- 
lowed by another person on the board, or better, on a diagram. 

A Dictation Tour may be ordered to begin and end on the same 
spot, in which case the solution is easy, as every closed tour will fulfil 
the conditions. The term is, however, usually understood to mean an 
open tour, or one in which the initial and final squares are different. 

An open tour may commence on any of the 64 squares of the board, 
and finish on any of the opposite color ;} consequently there are 
possible — 64 KX 322048 dictations, each of which may have a great 
number of solutions. The first point to be gained is to acquire an 
exact topographical memory of the board. For this purpose consider 
it divided into four quadrants of 16 squares each, as in the diagram, 
and fix the boundaries of these quadrants in the memory. From each 
of the corner spots (as from the corners of the chess-board) but two 
moves are possible within the quadrant, and these indicated by lines, 
give two rhombic figures, NN, and LL in the diagram. ‘The remaining 
spots can now only be reached by moves forming the sides of two 
squares, [I and OO. The rhomb L and square O incline to the left, 
and the rhomb N and square I to the right. When the position of 
these rhombs and squares is firmly fixed in the memory, a key has been 
obtained to the whole problem. 

Having fixed in the mind the two rhombs and two squares, conceive 
the spots of each quadrant to be indicated by the letters of the word 





* The Rev. Serge de Stchoulepnikoff, in an unpublished paper on the subject of Knight’s Tours, 
computes the number of possible solutions to be over 35,000,000,000, 


t ‘Lo discover whether a given spot is black or white, without seeing the board, remember that the 
King (supposed throughout to be the White King) stands on a black square ; consequently the white 
squares on his file will be represented by the even numbers, 2, 4, 6, 8. On the King’s side, King and 
Knight (the two K’s) have the evex squares of their files white, while Bishop and Rook have them 
black. On the Queen’s side the order is reversed. 
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LION, arranged as in the figure. Here it will be seen that the con- 
sonants N and L respectively occupy all the spots of the rhombs, and 
the vowels I and O those of the squares, , 

We may therefore remember the square series FIG. I. 

as vowel, and the rhomb as consonant series. 
Starting from any spot, the Knight can pass 
with three steps over all the remaining spots 
marked with the same letter in that quadrant, 
and after reaching its boundary, can enter a 
contiguous quadrant upon only one spot 
marked with the same letter, and consequently 
belonging to the same series. Thus the whole 
series can be completed in 16 steps. Another 
series, indicated by another letter, is then 
entered upon, and the four series, when com- 
pleted, make the entire tour. 

When a spot is dictated, the mind at once perceives its place in the 
quadrant, the letter that indicates it, and the series it belongs to, as 
well as the continuation of that series over the entire board. For 
instance, suppose the spot indicated to be Q Ktz7, as in Fig. 2; we see 
at a glance that it belongs to the N series, or rhombs inclining to the 
right ; that if we follow this series round in one direction (moving first 
to QS), filling all the spots of the series in one quadrant before passing 
to the next, we shall finish the entire N series at Ks; or if we move 
in the opposite direction (going first to Q Rs) the entire series will 
terminate at Q4. From each of these termini we can enter an adjacent 
quadrant at but one single spot, and the diagonal quadrant at two, of 
different series :— from K5 into upper left quadrant we can enter the 
I series only at Q7; lower left quadrant, O series at Q B4, I series at 
Tere a fact may be observed which should be borne in mind: when 
each series is completed in each quadrant before passing to the next, 
the spot at which it leaves the first quadrant to pass into the second 
will always correspond symmetrically with that spot in the fourth quad- 
rant upon which the series is completed. Thus in planning a tour, so 
soon as a series is completed in its first quadrant, we can mentally skip 
the intermediate steps and proceed at once to the spot which closes 
the series. In Fig. 2, for instance, the N series beginning at Q Kty, 
leaves its first quadrant at the lower left-hand corner (Q R5) ; so we 
can at once see, without completing the intermediate moves, that it will 
close in its last quadrant at the lower left-hand corner, or K5. Thus 
we have the general rule: Each series, run regularly round in the 
same direction, and completing each quadrant successively, will finish 
upon the spot corresponding symmetrically with that upon which it left 
the first quadrant. ‘These two symmetrical spots will always be four 
squares apart, on the same rank or the same file, according to the 
relative position of the quadrants. 

Each vowel (or square) series, when completed, leads only into a 
consonant (or rhomb) series; and each rhomb series only into a 
square ; so that the completion of a tour would be a very simple 
matter, if the final spot were left undetermined. As, however, in a 
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Dictation ‘Tour, the final as well as the initial spot is prescribed 
we have to direct our course so that it shall terminate at a certain 
spot, and yet leave no spots unfilled. For this purpose we must be 
able to decide beforehand upon the entire route that will be taken. 

We have already seen that there are 2048 dictations possible. But 
by dividing each quadrant diagonally, we get 8 right-angled triangles, 
each of 6 squares and 4 half-squares — equalling 8 squares —each of 
which triangles corresponds symmetrically with every other. (Iig. 1.) 
Hence we may reduce the number of possible cases thus :—'The tour 
may begin on any one of the 8 squares in a given triangle, and may 
end on any one of the 4 squares of the opposite color in either of the 
8 triangles ; which gives 8 x 4X 8=256 possible cases. 

‘These may be divided into four positions, as follows :— 


1. The tour may begin upon a rhomb series and end 


upon a square; or wcewersa «ww we en 128 cases, 
2. It may begin and end upon two rhombs or two squares 

of different series . . . 1. 1 + © © © © © ow tf 66S CRBS, 
3. It may begin and end upon two rhombs or two squares 

of the same series but in different quadrants . . . . . 48 cases. 
4. It may begin and end upon the same rhomb or square 

in the same quadrant . . . . .. . « ww « «) «16 Cases, 


GENERAL RULES FOR THE EXECUTION BY QUADRANTS. 


Note first to what series the initial and final squares belong, and 
mentally arrange the letters representing the four series in a correspond- 
ing order, taking care that consonants and vowels alternate. Thus if 
the initial square belong to the N series, and the final to the O series, 
let the order of succession be NILO and not NLIO. If the initial 
spot were K4 (L) and the final K Kt (I) the order to be followed is 
LONI. ‘The arbitrary word thus formed must be kept in mind as the 
clue to all the subsequent movements. 

In forming a rhomb or square, go in such a direction as to allow a 
ready entrance to the next quadrant. 

Remember that the spot from which a series quits its first quadrant, 
corresponds symmetrically with the terminal spot of the same series. 

The final rhomb or square of the tour should never be entered upon 
a spot diagonally opposite the spot where the tour terminates, unless 
one of the spots of the final rhomb or square*has been previously 
occupied. In scanning the route to be followed, a course must be 
chosen that will avoid such an entrance. 


First Posirion.— Zour beginning upon a rhomb series and ending 
upon a square; or vice versa. 

Arrange the order of series by letters, as above directed. Starting from 
the initial point, fill all that series in the first quadrant. ‘The point 
at which the series quits the first quadrant, shows, as above explained, 
where this series will terminate, and this point may be mentally taken at 
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once. (These points of correspondence are indicated in the examples 
by stars.) Take the next series in order, and then the third. 
Observe where the third series will terminate 

and the fourth commence, which must be at a FIG, 2. 

point which will allow it to close upon the 
final spot in the last quadrant. Itis better for 
the fourth series to commence in one of the 
adjacent quadrants to the last, than in the 
diagonal one. ‘These rules observed, the last 
series will run directly to the final spot. | ote. 
In the diagrams, to prevent confusion, only 
the beginning and ending of the tours are 
given ; but they can be filled out with a pencil 
from the examples. | 





Second Postrion.— Zours in which the initial and final are on two 
rhombs or two squares of different series. 

In order to follow the regular alternation of vowels and consonants, 
it becomes necessary to divide the final series, and giving a part to the 
third circuit, reserve the concluding part for finishing after the fourth 
circuit is completed. 

Run through the first series mentally (omitting intermediate steps as 
before explained), and see where it will terminate, and what shall be 
the second series. This gives the order of letters to be followed. 
Then observe the nearest route which leads from the final spot 

to the fourth regular series. Note the spot 

FIG. 3. where it touches this series as a secondary 

final (indicated in the diagrams by a cross) 

and move to it as usual, and then to the end. 

Remember in running the third series to omit 

the route from the secondary to the dictated 

final, which is reserved to be gone over when 
the fourth series is completed. 

Thus, supposing the initial to be Q5 (L 
series) and the final K (N series), we run the 
first series to Q B7, Q R8, and Q Kt6. This 
shows us that K B6 (the corresponding spot) 
will conclude the circuit. From here we can 
enter the first quadrant only upon Q7 of the I series. Our order is 
then LINO-N (in which the last N stands for the portion of the third 
series reserved). Running back the N series from the final spot to 
K Ktz, K R4, K B3, we find we can reach the O series at Q2. This 
then is the secondary final to which our course is to be shaped. 





THIRD Postrion.— Zours in which the initial and final are in the same 
sertes, but in different quadrants. 

If the initial and final are in adjacent quadrants, mentally run 
through the first series for ¢hree-fourths of its extent, until its ending in 
the next quadrant to that in which is the final square, and note which 
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will be the next series. 





FourtH Position. 
same rhomb or square in the same quadrant. 


Follow the first series, omitting of course 
the final spot, until the series changes at the 
end of its fourth quadrant. 
of letters. 


FG. 4. 


proceed as usual. 


Examp.e or First Position. 


Initial Q Kt7— Final K7. 


N 
O Kt7 
Os 
O B6 
Q Rs* 


QO Kt3 
OR 
Q B2 
Q4 

K B3 
K 

._K Kt2 
K R4 
K Kt6 
K R8 
K B7 
Ks* 


I 
Q7 
© Kts 
O R6 
Q Bs* 


L 
K4 
K Kt3 
KR 
K B2* 


Q 
Q Kt2 
QR4 
Q B3 


Os 

Q Kté 
Q k8 

Q Bz 


K8 

K Kt7 
K Rs 
K Bo* 


final quadrant. 
being — on rhomb series :— 
1. (4 initial, K B7 final ; enter third quad- 
rant upon Ks. 
Q B2 initial, K R8 final ; use K By, Ks, 
3. Q Bz initial, K5 final ; use K B7, K R8, 
K Kt. 
On square series :— 
1. Q Kt initial, K7 final ; use K Bs. 
2. Q RK initial, Q KtS final ; use K7, K Bs, 
3. (Qz2 initial, K Bs final ; use K7, K Ki8, 
K R6. 


Tours in which the initial and final are in the 


QO By 
Q2 
Q Kt 


QR3 


Q Rts 
QOR7 
Q BS 
(6 

K Bs 
K R6 
K Kts 
K7* 


Note the order 
Run back mentally from the final 
square to the fourth series, taking the point 
of entrance as a secondary final, to which 


Ol a @ 


be 


nas 


Ww 


mu 
_ 


HAAR RAR 
Ax 


Pp 
jo] 
ro 

* 


This gives the order of letters. 
secondary final and move to it as in the last position. 

If the initial and final are in d@agona/ quadrants, we must in the first 
series enter on one, two or three spots of the 
For instance, the positions 


FIG. 5. 





EXAMPLE OF Seconp Pos!TIon. 


Initial Q5— Final K. 


I 
Q7_ 
Q Kts 
Q R6 


Q Ki6* QO Bs* 


oti 
= 


Cole 
j=) 
wy 


i 
RAR 
wre 


rk) 


AARR AAA 
aun PD 


N 
K B7 
K RS 
K Kt6 
Ks 
Q B6 
Qs 
Q Kt7 
ORs 


OoO-—-wN 
QkKts K Bs 
QR7 KR4 
QBS K Kt2 
(o* K 


K Bs 


~ 
COCO 
tw 
* 


Find a 
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Exampce or Fourtu Posttion. 
Initial K B7 — Final Ks. 


Exampce or Tuirp Position. 


Initial Q2 — Final K Ktg. 


oO N I L — oO N oO L I — N 
Q2 Q4 K Kts QO Bz K3 | K By K7 QB, KBt Kgs 
OKt QB2 Kk7 QRq KB KR8 KKts QRS K2 
Ok; QR KBS OK Kz | KKo KRo QKwe KKt 
OB, QKt3* Ko* Q* K Kt K Bs* Qs*  K R3* 

Q6 QRs QBs K B2 KR, K3 QB3z K Kts 
QKts QKtz Q7 KR K Ki2 KKtg QR K Ry 
QR7 Qs QK& K Kt3 K K Re QKr K BS 
QBS QB6 QRO6 K4 ' KB; KB Q K6 
Ky Ks. QKty K Bs Q4 Q: KB2 QBs 
KKtS KB7 QR K Rs QB: QKt KR Q; 
KR6 KRS QB KKt7 | QR QR; KK Q’Kts 
KBs KK Q; Ks QKtz QBy Ky Q Ro 
KRy KBy QB, QRs Q6 KBS QKtg 
K Ktz KR; Q RS QKtz7 QBS K8 Q Re 
K K Kt Q Kt | Qs QR, KKtz QB 
K B3* K2* Qs* i QBs QKts*K Ks* Q3* 
W. Hanp Browne. 
MOSAIC. 


66 ROM the day when Adam fell, it had been the great 

2) inquiry among men, where and how to find the true felicity ; 
and though the Most High assured them it could only be found where 
they had formerly possessed it— in unison with Himself and in His 
conscious friendship — of this they were quite incredulous. It was still 
the problem, ‘ Apart from infinite excellence, how shall we be happy?’ 
In delirious search of it, men burrowed in gold-mines and rummaged 
in rubbish-heaps, drilled deep into the rock and dived deep into the 
sea. And though none succeeded, few despaired. There was always 
an apology for failure. They had wrought in the right direction, but 
with inadequate appliances. ‘They were not rich enough ; they were 
not strong enough ; they were not clever enough. Had they been 
only a little wealthier; had they been better educated; had they 
possessed more leisure, talent, power — they were just about to touch 
the talisman; they would have brought to light the philosopher’s 
stone. And as it is part of man’s ungodliness to believe his fellow- 
sinner rather than his Creator, the Most High provided an unim- 
peachable testimony. He raised up Solomon ; He made him healthy 
and handsome, wise and brilliant; He poured wealth into his lap 
till it ran over ; He made him absolute monarch of the finest kingdom 
which the world at that time offered ; and instead of savages and 
pagans, gave him for his subjects a civilised and a religious people ; 
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and that he might not be distracted by wars and rumors of wars, He 
put into his hand a peaceful sceptre, and saved him from the hard- 
ships of the field and the perils of the fight. And thus endowed and 
thus favored, Solomon commenced the search after happiness. Every- 
thing except godly, he devoted himself to the art of enjoyment. And 
in carrying on his own experiment he unwittingly, but effectually, 
became God’s demonstration. Into the crucible he cast rank and 
beauty, wealth and learning ; and as a flux, he added youth and genius ; 
and then, with all the ardor of his vehement nature, he urged the 
furnace to its whitest glow. But when the grand projection took 
place, from all the costly ingredients the entire residuum was ‘ Vanity 
of vanities!’ And ere he left the laboratory he made ink of the 
ashes ; and in the confessions of a converted worldling, he was con- 
strained to write one of the saddest books in all the Bible.” 





“CHILD of my love, Lean hard, 
And let me feel the pressure of thy care. 
I know thy burden, child: I shaped it, 
Poised it in my own hand, made no proportion 
In its weight to thine unaided strength ; 
For even as I laid it on I said, 
‘TI shall be near, and whilst she leans on me 
This burden shall be mine, not hers. 
So shall I keep my child within the circling arms 
Of mine own love.’ Here lay it down! nor fear 
To impose it on a shoulder which upholds 
The government of worlds. Yet closer come: 
Thou art not near enough: I would embrace thy care, 
So I might /ze/ my child reposing on my breast. 
Thou lovest me? I know it. Doubt not then, 
But loving me, Lean hard.” 





“WouLp you know whether the tendency of a book is good or evil, 
examine in what state of mind you lay it down. Has it induced you 
to suspect that what you have been accustomed to think unlawful may, 
after all, be innocent, and that that may be harmless which you have 
hitherto been taught to think dangerous? Has it tended to make you 
dissatisfied and impatient under the control of others ; and disposed 
you to relax in that self-government without which both the laws of 
God and man tell us there can be no virtue, and consequently no 
happiness? Has it attempted to abate your admiration and reverence 
for what is great and good, and to diminish in you the love of your 
country and your fellow-creatures? Has it addressed itself to your 
pride, your vanity, your selfishness, or any other of your evil propensi- 
ties? Has it defiled the imagination with what is loathsome, or 
shocked the heart with what is monstrous? Has it disturbed the 
sense of right and wrong which the Creator has implanted in the 
human soul? If so—if you are conscious of all or any of these 
effects —or if having escaped from all, you have felt that such were 
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the effects it was intended to produce, throw the book in the fire, what- 
ever name it may bear in the title-page! Throw it in the fire, young 
man, though it should have been the gift of a friend ; young lady, 
away with the whole set, though it should be the prominent furniture 
of a rosewood book-case.” 





“Tr a wafer be laid on a surface of polished metal, which is then 
breathed upon, and if, when the moisture of the breath has evaporated, 
the wafer be shaken off, we shall find that the whole polished surface 
is not as it was before, although our senses can detect no difference ; 
for if we breathe again upon it, the surface will be moist everywhere 
except on the spot previously sheltered by the wafer, which will now 
appear as a spectral image on the surface. Again and again we 
breathe, and the moisture evaporates, but still the spectral wafer re- 
appears. This experiment succeeds after a lapse of many months, if 
the metal be carefully put aside where its surface cannot be disturbed. 
If a sheet of paper, on which a key has been laid, be exposed for 
some minutes to the sunshine, and then instantaneously viewed in the 
dark, the key being removed, a fading spectre of the key will be visible. 
Let this paper be put aside for many months where nothing can disturb 
it, and then in darkness be laid on a plate of hot metal, the spectre of 
the key will again appear. In the case of bodies more highly phos- 
phorescent than paper, the spectres of many different objects which 
may have been laid on in succession will, on warming, emerge in their 
proper order. This is equally true of our bodies and our minds. We 
are involved in the universal metamorphosis. Nothing leaves us wholly 
as itfound us. Every man we meet, every book we read, every picture 
or landscape we see, every word or tone we hear, mingles with our 
being and modifies it.” 





“CHARLES Lamp describes the heroes of the trashy novels issued in 
London during the latter part of the last century as ‘ persons neither 
of this world, nor of any conceivable one ; an endless string of activi- 
ties without purpose, of purposes without a motive.’ 

“ Not long ago we heard a young person complaining of life ; that it 
was not at all like what she had read in the books; but had so many 
troubles, etc. We took the liberty of remarking to her that what she 
had said, explained one of the great evils of novel-reading. Its heroes 
are ‘not of this world, nor of any conceivable one,’ and therefore 
becoming enamored by such, real life with its burdens and responsi- 
bilities so presses upon us that we grow weary of it, and dissatisfied 
with that state of life God has placed us in. If there were no other 
evil connected with novel-reading, this would be sufficient to prevent 
its indiscriminate use. We have never classed ourselves with those 
who would forbid the novel altogether. Proper ones, read occasionally 
for amusement, we see no impropriety in; if they be only read occa- 
sionally. But many are like Dr. Johnson, who, when asked why he 
did not take a glass of wine, replied he could not take one glass; it 
was easier for him to abstain altogether than to be moderate. And 
so it will prove easier for some to abstain altogether from novel-read- 
ing than only to read a good one every now and then.” 




















REVIEWS. 


THE MODERN POETRY OF DOUBT. 


OME fine anonymous stanzas in the February number of J/ac- 
millan’s Magazine, written on occasion of the meeting of the 
(Ecumenical Council on the Feast of the Epiphany, give us a fresh 
illustration of one of the most curiously marked and constantly recur- 
ring features of the unbroken succession of English poets between 
Shelley’s day and our own,— ‘the always bitter and sometimes almost 
tragic cry of desolation, with which one after the other, as they gaze 
eagerly into the spiritual world, they nerve themselves to confess what 
they have not found and cannot find there. It is true that the Laureate, 
with that comprehension of grasp, that deliberate rejection of single 
strands of feeling, which always distinguishes him, has rarely allowed 
himself to echo the mere wail of agonizing doubt without shedding 
some glimpse of faith, some ray of light from Him whom he “deems 
the Lord of all,” upon the darkness, but even Mr. Tennyson’s gleams 
of light have rarely quite equalled his “shadow-streaks of rain.” 
There is no lyric in all his volumes quite equal to that which tells us 
how 
“The stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill, 


But oh for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice which is still!” 


If the greatest of our living poets is unequalled in touching the 
dreariest landscape with some beam of living hope, he is even greater 
in creating the passionate need and craving for it, the almost unspeak- 
able fear that we may be left alone with that Nature utterly careless of 
the “single life,” and almost equally careless of “the type,”—of 
Nature “red in tooth and claw” ravening on the lives she sacrifices 
in millions, in that process of selection which science has so triumph- 
antly established, but which only a poet can picture to us in all its 
terror. Yet no one can fairly deem the Poet Laureate one who takes 
any pleasure in depicting such moods of desolation as Shelley abounds 
in. He has saved the higher poetry of our generation from despair, 
and it is remarkable enough that every other poet of note has so far 
felt either 42s influence, or some influence which he and they have felt 
in common, as to mingle with even the most profound expressions of 
unsatisfied longing, a tacit assumption that it is something of the 
nature of faith — as surely it is — which confers the power to pour out 
doubt so truthfully and yet so sadly to the silent skies. There was 
nothing of this in Shelley’s song as he shuddered on the edge of the 
void he thought he saw. The English language does not contain lines 
of despair at once so calm and so poignant, as those with which he 
closed the unequal but marvellous poem of “ Alastor,” and painted 
the immeasurable emptiness, the piercing vacancy, which so often robs 
the whole universe of its meaning when one mortal life dies out :— 
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“Tt is a woe ‘too deep for tears’ when all 
Is reft at once, when some surpassing Spirit 
Whose light adorned the world around it, leaves 
Those who remain behind, not sobs or groans, 
The passionate tumult of a clinging hope, 
But pale despair and cold tranquillity, 
Nature’s vast frame, the web of human things, 
Birth and the grave, that are not as they were.” 


Nor was it, of course, only in a passage here and there that this vivid 
sense of unutterable desolation of spirit, boldly faced and confessed 
to himself, found expression in Shelley. It was a thread of pain 
running through his whole poetry, though now and then, as in 
“ Adonais,” it was replaced for a moment by flashes of almost 
triumphant hope. Passionate but hopeless desire wailed like the wind 
in an olian harp in more than half his lyrics. When will any chord 
be struck of a despair deeper than this ? — 


“ When the lamp is shattered 

The light in the dust lies dead; 
When the cloud is scattered 

The rainbow’s glory is shed ; 
When the lute is broken, 

Sweet notes are remembered not; 
When the lips have spoken, 

Loved accents are soon forgot. 


“As music and splendour 

Survive not the lamp and the lute, 
The heart’s echoes render 

No song when the spirit is mute :— 
No song but sad dirges 

Like the wind in a ruined cell, 
Or the mournful surges 

That ring the dead seaman’s knell.” 


No doubt, the two modern poets who have most nearly taken up the 
same intellectual ground as Shelley in gazing into the spiritual world, 
Mr. Clough and Mr. Arnold, have, as has been already intimated, 
interwoven with his tone of utter desolation a thread of manly and 
solemn conviction that “there is more faith in honest doubt,” as 
Tennyson himself says, than in all the creeds. The student of their 
poetry is not unnerved by their boldest confessions as he is by Shelley’s 
desolate cry. Even when Mr. Clough paces about the “great sinful 
streets of Naples,” murmuring to himself,—in order to relieve the 
wonder and the heat with which his heart burns within him as he 
gazes on all that fermenting mass of evil,— 
“Christ is not risen. No, 
He lies and moulders low; 
Christ is not risen,” 

— there is an under-current of faith in the power which enables him 
to confess his doubt. Nay, even as he goes over the familiar old 
ground of those ‘ evidences’ hich he had imprinted on his heart in 
his intense desire to believe in the Gospel, and link by link declares 
them all untrustworthy, there is a burning remnant of hope, very 
different from Shelley’s thrilling desolation, in the ascetic minuteness 
of the vigilance with which he cuts away his own hope from under 
him :— 
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“What if the women ere the dawn was grey, 
Saw one or more great angels, as they say, 
(Angels or Him Himself)? Yet neither there nor then, 
Nor afterwards, nor elsewhere, nor at all, 
Hath he appeared to Peter and the ten, 
Nor save in thunderous terrors to blind Saul ; 
Save in an after Gospel and late Creed, 
He is not risen indeed,— 
Christ is not risen.” 


Nor are we surprised to find this wonderfully fine piece of spiritual 
asceticism, in which a great mind filled with a passionate love for 
Christ flings away one after another the grounds of hope which he 
thought he could not honestly retain, followed by one —of far less 
poetical intensity, indeed,— but of evident sincerity, in which the poet 
asserts his confidence that,— 


“Though He be dead, He is not dead, 

Nor gone though fled, 

Not lost, though vanished ; 

Though He return not, though 

He lies and moulders low; 

In the true creed, 

He is yet risen indeed, 

Christ is yet risen.” 
For of Mr. Clough it is plain that though the doubt and difficulty and 
denial were immense, though the intellect of the poet sternly denied 
his heart many a once cherished and still longed-for faith, yet beneath 
the doubt and difficulty and denial there was a residuum of victorious 
trust which alone,— if we may so express it,— gave him heart to doubt. 
And so again in some true sense it is with Mr. Arnold. His poetry 
indeed is not so full of bitter and almost heart-rending resolve to 
surrender every grain of belief its author cannot justify. And as the 
confession is the confession of a milder pain, so the reassertion of the 
faith behind the doubt is less triumphant. But there is nothing in our 
modern poetry more touching in its quiet sadness than this :— 


“While we believed, on earth He went 
And open stood His grave ; 
° Men called from chamber, church, and tent, 
And Christ was by to save. 


“Now He is dead. Far hence he lies 
In the lorn Syrian town, 
And on His grave with shining eyes 
The Syrian stars look down. 


“Tn vain men still, with hoping new, 
Regard His death-place dumb, 
And say the stone is not yet to, 
And wait for words to come. 


“ Ah, from that silent sacred land 
Of sun and arid stone, 
And crumbling wall, and sultry sand, 
Comes now one word alone! 


“From David’s lips this word did roll, 
Tis true and living yet ; 

‘No man can save his brother’s soul 
Nor pay his brother’s debt.’ 
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“ Alone, self-poised, henceforward man 
Must labour; must resign 
His all too human creeds, and scan 
Simply the way divine.” 

Yet here, too,— and it is a fair specimen of a whole thread of feeling 
penetrating everywhere Mr. Arnold’s poetry,— this confession of a 
great doubt is mellowed by the confession of a fainter yet deeper trust. 

And it is just the same with the fine poem just published in JZac- 
millan, which gives out evanescent flavours of many other poets,— of 
Clough, of Arnold, even of Morris. The author describes first in a 
far from Roman Catholic spirit, and with something of the Chaucerian 
pity of the last-named poet, the procession of the Bishops ;* and then 
after a very picturesque passage on the various elements of the conclave, 
and a digression in eulogy of St. Francis and his Franciscans, he 
draws a picture of two figures seen by his, though not by every eye, in 
the great Council Hall. One of them is but a faint vision, a vision, 
as the prophet says, “neither clear nor dark” ; but the other figure is 
neither delicate nor dim. It is the figure of some Oriental seer, who 
for a hundred years had sought passionately for truth and rejected 
dreams; and it is this eager and angry seer who first stamps his mark 
on the assembly by a passionate address in which he denies that the 
Holy Spirit is present. But while his speech still paralyses the 
Council, Faith rises in the likeness of the Virgin Mary, and is rapt 
away,— her “translation” to heaven,—the poet’s equivalent for the 
assumption of the body of the Virgin, which it is supposed that the 
Council will decree,— being thus described in some fine lines, contain- 
ing more than an echo of Mr. Clough’s :— 

“And yet, translated from the Pontifi’s side 
She did not die, O say not that she died! 


She died not, died not, O the faint and fair! 
She could not die, but melted into air!” 


And with that hope that Faith had only become invisible, had not 
died,— a hope weaker than Mr. Clough’s, less definite than Mr. 
Arnold’s, but yet containing no echo of Shelley’s poignant wail, the 
poet leaves us to content ourselves as we may. 

Is there not something striking about this consensus of the higher 
poets of our day in this frank and sad confession of Doubt with an 
undertone of faith?— an undertone that varies with the individual 
strength of the poet,—rising in Mr. Tennyson to the assertion that 
“the strong Son of God, immortal Love,” will unquestionably prevail 
even over all those doubts which he sings in so unflinching and yet 
sad a strain,— falling in the poet of these new and beautiful stanzas, 
as he records the disappearance of Faith from mortal sight, to the 
trembling entreaty, “O say not that she died!” It seems to us to show 
one of two things,— either that we are on the eve of a long and un- 
certain era of spiritual suspense,— scepticism qualified by a yearning 
hope,— or that the way is preparing for a day of clearer and more 
solid trust than the world has yet known. And for which issue of the 
two it is that “the generations are prepared,” every man will decide 
according as he perceives, or fails to perceive, that when the great 





*[We omit the extracts, which can’be found in the poem itself on p. 416.— Eps.] 
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controversy between faith and suspense has been pleaded to its last 
plea, a supernatural Power steps in which fastens upon every really 
candid and open heart a final compulsion of faith, enabling the soul 
to beat up against the strongest head-winds of sceptical theory, and 
“flee unto the mountain” where from all these troublings there is 
rest.— Zhe Spectator. 





The Rob Roy on the Fordan, Nile, Red Sea, and Gennesareth, &c. By 
J. Macgregor, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. London: 
John Murray. 1869. 


THE founder of the Canoe Club has beyond question entitled himself 
to the traditional reward for the discovery of a new pleasure. We can 
imagine, however, the genial voluptuary who proposed the prize 
bestowing it somewhat grudgingly in a case where the pleasure 
remains, as much almost as the prize itself, the mere monopoly of the 
discoverer. A peculiar palate is certainly required to appreciate the 
flavour of the new enjoyment ; for a delight the essence of which lies 
in its being shared by nobody else is hardly the sort of thing for 
the taste of pleasure-seekers in general. So multiform and marvellous 
are human tastes that no idiosyncrasy will seem to the philosopher to 
lie outside the pale of nature. The last extreme case may but teach 
him to readjust his standard of human motives and enlarge his catalogue 
of things which minister to human joys. ‘The hermit or stylite or 
silentiary of old may have been no dismal ascetic, as plain folks have 
commonly supposed, but simply an original, with his private views of 
pious enjoyment, quietly bent on keeping his paradise all to himself. 
It may be that he had too high an opinion of himself to throw away 
his society upon a world unworthy of him. Common people like our- 
selves might think it a queer way of enjoying the world to be always 
contemplating it, in solitary pride or self content, from the top of a 
pillar or the hollow of a canoe. The greater, consequently, our 
curiosity to gather from our living’ and speaking solitaries in what this 
special charm consists. Are we to call ita morbid tendency? Or is 
it a healthful reaction either from the excessive fuss and turmoil or the 
palling pleasures of life, which drives men in our day into a wilderness 
of their own making? We have had one type in the Rev. Mr. Speke 
reading his Bible among the rocks of Devon. What are we to say of 
Mr. John Macgregor distributing tracts or singing the Old Hundredth 
Psalm down the Danube, or, wrapped in a fog in his lone canoe on 
Jordan, absorbed in his “ traveller’s book of Psalms, the kind parting 
present of the Earl of Shaftesbury”? ‘The captain of the Rod Roy is 
certainly never tired of telling us how healthy and strong he is, as well 
as how religious. He can excite our envy at the same time that he 
makes us feel our abasement. It is not every one who both fears God 
and can carry five hundredweight. Nor can many a man paddle his 
canoe eight hours at a stretch at the rate of five miles an hour. Mus- 
cularity, which has somehow been popularly connected with broad 
views of theology, can no longer remain the exclusive boast of a section 
which the first of canoeists would probably reprobate above Popery 
itself. But for the trite saying that extremes often meet, we might also 
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wonder to find the strictest Evangelicalism suddenly break out in a 
species of relic worship. Generally, it has been understood, idolatry 
of this simple kind has been reserved for persons and objects that 
have long passed away. Even Wesley had been gone, we believe, 
some years before his wig was exhibited to the eyes of the faithful 
under a glass-case. The modern saint or pilgrim has the advantage 
of airing himself in all the odour of his living and conscious sanctity 
in the presence of his worshippers. At the recent exposition of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund the public were treated to a sight, not only 
of the Rob Roy, but of relics hallowed, we may presume, either by the 
waters over which she had floated, or by the usage to which they had 
been applied. Mr. John Macgregor still remains amusingly blind to 
the innocent egotism which led him to parade his “unconsumed 
stores,’ his stumps of tooth-brushes, and his “emetic.” ‘The black 
and mouldy-looking crusts which some unmannerly critic mistook tor 
“remnants of repasts” are now explained, with much wrath, to be 
“ neat little loaves an inch on each side,” certainly of a most enduring 
kind, which he “ brought from Damascus twenty years ago.” “ You dip 
the loaves in water and they soften and expand.” It is well for once 
to see the Englishman’s horror of making himself ridiculous overridden 
by the Scotchman’s proverbial inability to see a joke. Else we might 
have lost many of the most out-of-the-way incidents of the Rod Roy’s 
wanderings, as well as many of the most telling revelations of her 
captain’s inner consciousness. It is to this insensibility to the sort of 
figure he must occasionally have cut to profane eyes, especially those 
of the benighted foreigner, that we are indebted for much that is 
amusing and agreeable in the record of what might otherwise have 
been thought one of the oddest outbursts of insular eccentricity. But 
for it we should have lost a great deal of really golden instruction 
and entertainment, mixed up with a good deal more of the alloy of 
self-exhibition in the latest adventures of the Rod Roy on Eastern 
waters. 

To speak of being alone in his canoe would of course be, in her 
captain’s eyes, disloyalty or want of affection towards his beloved 
little craft.. “ We”—Zd. e. he and she — were companions and familiar 
friends to each other. One soul seems to animate the two, and when 
either speaks the other answers. From the day when the little 
“Merkeb” astonished the Alexandrian natives, until she “ essayed 
the Syrian lakes and the rivers and seas of Palestine,” and entered on 
scenes never before opened to the traveller’s gaze, we feel that half of 
the individuality belongs to the craft herself, The Rod Roy is “ content 
to start at a slower pace and in easier navigation.” The French 
officials of the Suez Canal Company, it is true, polite under all the 
cynicism of their race and creed, “ barely concealed a suspicion that 
their guest was at least half crazy.” An honest Belgian at the ‘ad/e 
@ héte was moved to the confession, “Les Anglais sont plus chic que 
nous.” The amount of thought and handicraft bestowed upon the 
Rob Roy may be supposed to have brought this sample of minute naval 
architecture well nigh to perfection :— 


The Rob Roy is 14 feet long, 26 inches wide, and one foot deep outside, built of 
oak below and covered with cedar. A waterproof apron protects me from waves and 
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rain. Her topmast is the second joint of my fishing-rod, and a third joint is ready in 
the stern. Her sails are dyed deep blue, an excellent plan, for it tempers the glare of 


the sun, and is more readily concealed from the Arab’s eye." The blue-bladed paddle 
is the same that was wielded in Sweden over many a broad lake, and though an inch 
of its edge had been split off by an upset of the canoe from a runaway cart in a Nor- 
way forest, yet I loved my old paddle best of them all. To sleep in the canoe I always 
go ashore, and work her backwards and forwards on the beach until the keel is firmly 
bedded for a good night’s rest. Next we form a little cabin less than 3 feet high, and 
more than 6 feet long, and then having inside the gauze mosquito curtain, and over 
all a strong white waterproof sheet, 6 feet square, and drooping loose upon each side, 
we are made up snug, and can defy all kinds of weather. A “post-office bag,” very 
light, but completely waterproof, has held our clothes during the day, and now it becomes 
a pillow. The bed is 3 feet long, and 14 inches wide, quite long enough for all one 
cares about, and no complaints were heard of its being too broad. It is only the 
shoulders and hips that really require a soft mattress if the head is pillowed too; as 
for the rest of one’s body it doesn’t matter at all. When travelling under hot sun, I 
place this bed behind me, with one end on deck, and the middle of it is tied round 
my breast, so as to bring the upper end just under the long back leaf of my sun- 
helmet, which is of pith and felt combined, a head-dress lately introduced by Tress, 
and entirely successful, for I wore it during about seven months, and neither rain, nor 
sun, nor duckings in salt waves, ever altered its lightness or good shape. The bed 
thus becomes an excellent protector against sunstroke, and it was especially useful 
when my course was north, and my back was thus turned to the sun. Often I went 
ashore with the bed still dangling from my waist behind, while wondering natives 
gazed at the “Giaour” with his air-bag tail. The bed was useful too when I sat 
upon wet sand, or grass, or gravel, and it was always a good life-buoy in case of an 
upset. 

Feeling “never less alone than when alone,” is it, Mr. John Macgregor 
asks, “maudlin” that he cannot help personifying a boat like this, the 
companion of so many happy hours, the sole sharer of great joys and 
anxious times? “ Are we sure that there is no feeling in the heart ot 
oak, no sentiment under bent birch ribs?” The mere “landsman” 
may think so. Our author, who it seems by virtue of his many days 
and hours afloat has dubbed himself a “sailor,” knows her better. 
“ Like all her sex, she had her temper, and always had her own way.” 
Hany, the faithful interpreter, always called her “the young lady.” 
The rough Arab porters feared, if they failed to love, her. They saw 
her do impossible things. We hear of her “listening in her oleander 
bed” to the chant of boatmen floating over the Sea of Gennesareth. 
No wonder she was “ entitled to her Sabbath rest.” The only question 
in her captain’s mind was whether “it was not right to let the boat rest 
all ‘heir Sunday as it did during all mine.” Puzzled sheiks and half- 
frightened Arabs flocked to see the wonderful “ Frangi” and his mar- 
vellous “ shaktoor.” Over the Lebanon, through snow and mud, the 
Rob Roy was skilfully borne in a native cart or on the back of a mule 
or sure-stepping horse, to search for the sources of the Abana and 
Pharpar, the course of which famed streams has been set down in the 
resulting chart with an accuracy never before attainable. A sketch of 
the rocky gorge of the Abana illustrates well the boldness and mag- 
nificence of the scenery, as well as the perils of the canoeist in shooting 
its headlong waters. The dirt and squalor of Damascus disenchant 
the traveller of the charm thrown by nature over this most heavenly of 
earthly scenes. At Ateiba, on a mouth of the Abana, the “ Howaja” 
kept Christmas Day on orthodox English fare under his tents, and 
indulged in some wild “ thoughts ” which are obviously meant to have a 
withering effect upon philosophers of the modern school who are bent 
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on “carrying our pedigree back with honest pride to the ancestral 
oyster in a metamorphic rock.” A détour was made from the main 
stream to the giant town of Brak (cistern), one of the marvellous cities 
of Bashan, where everything, to the doors and shutters, is made of 
stone. Ritter puts these strange structures down to the time of Ham. 
Mr. John Macgregor is able to tell us more about their antiquity, and 
that on what he is doubtless right to consider the surest authority — 
namely, their own. A Greek inscription, he tells us, on a wall of the 
courtyard of the inn where he put up, is “dated five centuries before 
Christ.” It is tantalizing not to get the exact text of this extraordinary 
mixture of prophecy and chronology, to our view decidedly the most 
curious thing our author met with in all his travels. 

At Ain Halil, the “ high fountain ” near the little village of Hasbeya, 
the delighted traveller stood at the infant source of Jordan, first recog- 
nised as such by Fiirer von Hiamendorf a. p. 1566, next by Seetzen, 
afterwards by Vandevelde, Burkhardt, and Buckingham. Our author’s 
sketch map gives a clear and doubtless most accurate idea of the spot 
watched over by the snowy peak of Hermon, where wells up from the 
sand and gravel the first undoubted subterranean source of the sacred 
river, here called the Hasbany. Here the Rod Roy “gladly rushed 
into the waters,” to wend her way, broken only by many a hair-breadth 
escape and lively episode, to where the stream dies away in the deepest 
depression upon the face of the earth. Large portions of the Jordan 
were in all probability never seen by human eye till the windings and 
recesses of the stream were threaded by the novel little craft. At Tell 
el Kady, probably the ancient Dan (the “ Judge”), is what has been 
commonly reputed the earliest source of Jordan before the discovery 
of the Hasbeya springs. Following the Hasbany to its junction with 
the Banias, our traveller came upon huge blocks and groups of stone 
in circles and squares, scattered over nearly a mile, which he agrees 
with De Saulcy in putting down as the site of the ancient Hazor. 
Hence he made a défour of much interest to the village of Banias, 
once the town of Czsarea Philippi, where rises the other main tributary 
of the Jordan. Down the winding Banias the Rod Roy, by a kind of 
rapid waltzing movement, deftly made her way, pursued by yelling and 
excited Arabs. After a long chase the canoe was fairly captured by 
the mob of swimmers, and borne in triumph up the bank, her captain 
keeping his seat inside and “ patting the wet shaven pate” of his more 
threatening black captor by way of keeping terms of peace. A napo- 
leon cleverly slipped into the hands of the sheikh had a still more 
magical effect in establishing a friendly footing, followed up by an 
ingenious stratagem in making the simple fellow eat salt with the 
stranger. ‘The pistol, which for a moment had seemed half likely to 
be called into requisition, was left to rest idly under the canoe’s fore 
apron, and with salaams of friendship all round the od Roy and her 
crew paddled off once more rejoicing. Several times in their progress 
it came to a race between the paddle and the strong arms of the native 
swimmers, nerved by hopes of plunder or possibly by wild curiosity, 
most often by the invariable “backsheish.” Herds of wild buffaloes 
looked more formidable than they proved. More hurtful than the might 
of behemoth were the sharp leeches of Jordan, which fastened on the 
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traveller’s bare legs as he jumped overboard to clear the Rod Roy from 
the maze of bushes. Before reaching Hooleh Lake, “the waters of 
Merom,” a labyrinth of papyrus had to be pierced with no little thought 
and skill. Through this tall, dense mass of jungle, which floated and 
rustled on the water, the most extensive papyrus field in the world, it 
was with quick-beating heart and earnest paddle-strokes that the author 
made his way into what proved to he the true mouth of the Jordan, 
finding the lake by measured strokes to be 6,000 yards in its full 
length. Singling out a high peak, he had at one view the Jordan 
leaving Hooleh Lake and rushing into the Lake of Tiberias, a fall of 
the “ Descender” of no less than 700 feet within ten miles, without 
any abrupt cascade or fall. Some interesting figures are put together 
at the end of this chapter for comparison with other noted streams in 
point of speed, descent, and volume. In its whole course of 120 miles 
the Jordan, from the Hasbeya source 1,700 feet above the Mediter- 
ranean to the Dead Sea 1,300 below it, falls 3,000 feet, or 25 feet per 
mile of its total channel. ‘The Dee, about equal in volume, descends 
16.5 feet, the Thames no more than a foot and a half per mile, the 
mighty Amazon only a fifth of an inch. Abana and Pharpar average 
about 5 feet. Once afloat on “deep Galilee,” otherwise known as 
Chinnereth, Gennesareth, and Tiberias, as well as Tarichia (from 
Tarichea or Kerak) according to Pliny, weeks were spent in exploring 
all round the lake, sounding its depths, verifying the charts and calling 
up its hallowed associations. Great pains have been taken by the 
writer to verify and realize the narrative of the Gospels. It was dis- 
appointing to find nothing at all answering to the “steep place” where 
the swine might be supposed to have run down. At Tell Hoom have 
been unearthed the splendid sculptured stones which have been taken 
to have formed the synagogue of Capernaum. Clear indications of a 
stone pier were visible near this, as again at Bethsaida, partly under 
the clear water. 

We have quite a dissertation, “from a seaman’s point of view,” upon 
the ships of ancient and modern times, with a list of travellers’ state- 
ments as to the state of the navy of this sea from Pococke (a. D. 1738) 
downwards. Little change is to be traced between the earliest of 
floating structures and the most ship-shape of recent craft, “carvel 
built” and daubed with plenty of bitumen. Mr. Macgregor is able to 
assure us that this was the exact way in which Noah’s ark was built — 
“of interwoven trees, cased thus with bitumen within and without ”’— 
with his main reason for thinking so. ‘“ A most serviceable plan this 
is when mere flotation is the purpose, without the strain from masts or 
engines or heavy seas, and when the vessel is to be grounded only 
once after being launched by the rising of the water round it.” It will 
be refreshing to many to find in these sceptical days an assurance of 
such simple and unquestioning belief. O sancta simplicitas / will, we 
fear, on the other hand, be the exclamation of many more. But the 
“ Howaja” has, he himself tells us, a short and easy way of disposing 
of the most abstruse and difficult things, and making all mysteries clear 
to the meanest capacity. In his open-air moonlight sermon on Christ- 
mas Eve, after a brief epitome of. his journey, he “just turned to the 
journey of life and the home for us pilgrims,” and wound up with “a 
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condensed history of the world from the creation—the law—the 
prophets, and the Saviour — the apostles, the martyrs, and ourselves.” 
Probably not one of these favoured Arabs, he is proud to think, “ had 
ever heard so much truth before, or will ever hear it again.” How 
much of the force of this encyclopzedic homily was lost through each 
sentence being interpreted by Hany, we are afraid to calculate. Why 
the preacher should have been reduced to this loss of effect we are 
puzzled to explain, when we find him on a former occasion, which 
forms the subject of the most effective of his coloured illustrations, 
keeping alive a party of fifty Arabs with a long story of his own “ about 
steamboats, which I had told to another Arab tribe twenty years before 
at the Dead Sea.” At critical moments we see him exposed to no 
little risk through his slender command of the vernacular tongue. By 
what peculiar psychological law is it that his stock of Arabic words 
comes and goes in this remarkable manner? He can certainly wax 
fluent and forcible enough when denouncing in his own tongue, in true 
Exeter Hall style, though totally uncalled upon by the subject in hand, 
the errors and impostures of Popery, with which he foreshadows 
shortly a “hard fight — physical fight.” So much of sound and fury, 
it might be thought, can scarcely be needed to expose the weakness of 
the poor “old bachelor abroad,” to the worst of whose detestable 
enormities we may hope to have arrived at length by this terrible anti- 
climax. 

The announcement by Mr. John Macgregor, in a letter to the Zimes 
last spring, of his meeting a live crocodile in the river Kishon, caused 
a degree of excitement altogether in excess of its significance as a 
fact in natural history. It seems to have been the popular idea that it 
was only on the Nile, of ail the rivers of the Mediterranean, that 
crocodiles were found. We can hardly expect modern travellers and 
readers of the Zimes to be well up in the earlier geographers, or even 
the ordinary classical writers on natural themes. Even from Germany, 
we observe with more surprise, letters flocked in upon our author testi- 
fying to the novelty of the discovery. Yet even a slight acquaintance 
with well known writers on the topography of Syria and the Levant 
would have prepared the traveller for traces of a creature once 
said to have abounded in the district between Carmel and Czsarea. 
The crocodile is mentioned by Jacobus de Vitriaco as swarming in the 
Zerka in the time of the Crusades. Adrichomius, quoting from Breiden- 
bach, speaks of a multitude of crocodiles in the marsh to the east of 
the city of Casarea. Both Strabo and Pliny mention a river, and 
apparently a city too, near Carmel, named from the crocodiles which 
abounded there, as they likewise did in the Darat, in Mauritania, and 
in the fountain Azaritia in Bithynia. Pococke is probably wrong in 
identifying this crocodile river with the Zerka. It was far more likely 
the Kishon, running parallel with Carmel, though Reland thinks he 
has found it in a separate stream which he calls the Schichor Libnath, 
a name also applied to the Nile. We scarcely need Pococke’s surmise 
that the Egyptians brought their native gods hither, in order to account 
for the ugly creatures finding a home in either river. Crocodiles have 
long been known on the Zerka, and the bones of one lately killed there 
are now, Mr. Macgregor tells us, in England. Rumours of a vague 
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kind reached him at Jerusalem of crocodiles being seen in the Jordan, 
but the most searching inquiry, backed by the most careful survey of the 
river banks in all directions, failed to confirm the story. If we are 
right in identifying the “timsah” with the Leviathan of Job, Isaiah, 
and the Psalms, we may be sure that the monster was far wider and 
better known than he could possibly have been had his sole habitat 
been the distant waters of the Nile. This episode on the Kishon 
comes in, however, with a lively effect towards the end of the Rod 
Roy’s adventures, and a good deal of pains has been taken by the 
author to put together the more recent notices of writers on the subject. 
Altogether, despite much in the tone and spirit of the book which we 
dislike, Mr. Macgregor voyages and writes in such earnest that he 
carries us along with him from first to last, almost in envy at the self- 
satisfaction of mind which can set him at so easy a height above all 
the world besides, as well as at the healthy physique which makes life 
a pure pleasure to the owner under whatever circumstances. Such is 
the variety of tastes that the very twang of exclusiveness, prejudice, 
and pharisaism which most offends us may form to readers of a differ- 
ent class the special charm of the book. To such we can promise 
that the perusal of it will bring from first to last uninterrupted and 
keen delight.— Zhe Saturday Review, 





A Grek Grammar for Beginners. By William Henry Waddell, Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages in the University of Georgia. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 


WE have here a work which we have desired for years to see. Of 
no text-book have the schools been in such need as of a Greek 
Grammar for beginners. All teachers have felt this need. Of the 
Greek Grammars we have had heretofore, while some of them are 
of inestimable value to advanced pupils, not one is well suited for 
beginners. They have that immense amount of learning which a 
student of Greek must obtain in time, too closely blended with the 
simple principles of the language (themselves very numerous) to allow 
beginners to advance easily and cheerfully. Professor Waddell has 
achieved a capital success in his efforts to detach these simple principles 
from that more intricate learning, and so arrange them that their study 
can be carried on with far less of trouble and labor than heretofore. 
The title is a modest one: so is the preface, so is the book. It is only 
Jor beginners. Our opinion is that no text-book of the schools more 
fully accomplishes its purposes. 
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THE GREEN TABLE. 





HERE are three Graces, says Goethe; grace in giving, grace in 

receiving, and grace in thanking. May the youngest sister guide 

our pen as we perform the pleasantest duty that can fall to an editor’s lot, 
that of acknowledging the unsolicited kindness of friends. 

At a recent meeting of the Georgia Historical Society — the only State 
Society of the kind which has survived the war, and which, we are happy to 
learn, is in a prosperous condition— the Senior Publisher of this Magazine 
was present by invitation, when, quite unexpectedly to him, a resolution most 
flattering to the Mew Eclectic was introduced and unanimously passed, after 
several gentlemen had supported it in language full of true Southern courtesy 
and warm-hearted sympathy with our efforts and our aims. The resolutions, 
with the note accompanying them, are as follows :— 
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GEORGIA HIsToRICAL SOCIETY, 
SAVANNAH, arch 7th, 1870. 
Mr. LAWRENCE TURNBULL: 
Dear Sir: 
I have the honor of transmitting to you the following copy of a resolution adopted 
unanimously by our Society at the regular meeting held this evening. 
Very respectfully, 
Wm. HARDEN, 
Librarian. 
[Copy.] 

RESOLVED, That the GEorGIA HisroricaL Soctety, feeling the want of some 
medium where Southern thought, whether historical, political, or purely literary, 
could be properly expressed, recognise in the Mew Lclectic Magazine, published in 
Baltimore by Messrs. Turnbull & Murdoch, a periodical of great merit both as to 
original and selected matter, and thoroughly indorsing the same, recommend it to 
the general reading public. 

RESOLVED, That the above resolutions be published by the Librarian in the daily 
papers of the city, and that a copy be furnished to Mr. Turnbull. 


We have also too long deferred the expression of our heartiest thanks to 
our brethren of the daily, weekly and monthly press for innumerable kind, 
sympathetic, and encouraging notices, showing that we are everywhere 
regarded, as it is our highest ambition to be, strenuous laborers in the cause 
of Southern literature and Southern culture. 

To the gentlemen of the Historical Society and to our confréres of the 
press we would say that their sympathy and encouragement fall upon no 
ungenial soil, and that their kindnesses — 


—are registered where every day we turn 
The leaf to read them. 





PERHAPS even more surprising, as a triumph of scientific research 
under conditions the most difficult, than the recent discoveries in relation 
to solar and stellar light, has been the solution of the problem to determine 
the amount of heat received on the surface of the earth from a fixed 
star. When we consider the enormous distance of these bodies — that 
the nearest star to us is seven thousand times further from the sun 
than is the planet Neptune—and that the light and heat we receive 
from it is not more than a fifty-millionth part of the light and heat radiated 
by the sun to that planet in the outer regions of darkness and intense frost — 
the difficulty of determining so infinitesimal a quantity might well be 
considered insuperable. 

Mr. Stone, F. R.S., however, by the means of the gréat equatorial at 
Greenwich, has succeded in solving the problem. His first difficulty was in 
preventing the incessant changes, not only in the temperature, but in the 
transmissive, or transcalent qualities of the earth’s atmosphere, from inter- 
fering with his determinations ; and this he at last accomplished, and success- 
fully established “a reliable zero” or fixed starting-point for his measure- 
ments. 

The two stars the heat received from which has been measured, are the 
well-known and brilliant Arcturus and Vega. The former of these is of an 
orange-red, and the latter of a steely blue. From the fact that the heat-rays 
are at the red end of the spectrum, we should have concluded, @ priori, that 
though both are of equal brilliancy, the former would send us more heat 
than the latter, and this has been shown to be the fact, Arcturus sending us 
about twice as much heat as Vega. The heat received from Arcturus is 
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sensibly the same as that received from the face of a three-inch iron cube 
full of boiling water, at a distance of 383 yards, or about the 800,o0oth part 
of a degree of Fahrenheit. 

If, as we can not doubt, these stars are suns surrounded by planets of their 
own, how intense must be the heat received from this fiery Arcturus ; and 
what strange chemical processes go on in those that receive the blue and 
actinic rays of Vega. 

Still more wondrous would be the spectacle presented to us if we could 
transport ourselves to the planets circling round the binary stars. These 
suns are of every variety of hue, and frequently paired in complementary 
colors. Then the planet, if near, may have a yellow morning, a russet noon, 
and a purple evening; or, at the nodes, days of pure scarlet and days of 
vivid green. Or, if the planets be more distant, during the day both suns 
may be in the firmament, sometimes blazing with equal splendor, or varying 
in intensity as the relative distance changes while the planet fulfils its year. 
Imagine a landscape illuminated by an orange sun and a blue sun, the former 
casting blue shadows and the latter orange ones. What fancy can depict 
the wondrous effects, of which our most gorgeous sunsets afford us scarcely 
the faintest type ? 





OnE of the most remarkable and dramatic accounts of a mutiny at sea 
that we ever read, apparently true in all particulars, is reported in the Bulletin 
Officiel of the French establishments in Oceanica. 

On the 17th of last July the barque J/oa-Xoa of Tahiti, was on her way for 
this island, having on board 287 Kanakas. At 5 A.M. these were all on 
deck, quiet and in apparent good humor, to receive a quantity of shirts and 
tobacco which the captain had ordered to be served out. The men of the 
watch were in the stern of the ship, engaged in some work, when on a sudden 
they were attacked by the Kanakas, who struck a passenger, M. Lattin, dead 
with a blow of a hatchet, and at the same moment killed the captain by a 
stab in the back. The second mate, Charles Steenalt, a Dane, hastened 
forward to save the captain ; but seeing that it was too late he sought safety 
in the cabin, while the Kanakas rushed upon the watch and killed them to a 
man. 

As those who survived of the ship’s company seemed disposed to sell their 
lives dearly, the savages determined to blockade the cabin as well as they 
could, with the brick-work from the galley, some of the sails and all the 
packages on deck. The men of the other watch, seeing that resistance was 
useless, took refuge under deck, and shut down the fore-hatch which they 
made fast; and after much difficulty they succeeded in joining the other 
survivors in the cabin. There were, unfortunately, no arms on board but 
two muskets. 

The mate, Steenalt, now took a desperate resolution. He filled a keg with 
powder, and crawling between decks, fixed it against the under surface of that 
part of the deck where the savages were collected, making a sort of rampart 
around it of all the spare sails. Then ordering the rest to keep as far aft as 
possible, he laid a short train of powder, as he had but little to spare, and 
when all was ready, fired the train. A considerable part of the deck was 
blown up, and with it the most of the mutineers. The rest, terrified at the 
explosion, sprang into the sea. They afterwards attempted to board the 
ship, but being repulsed, struck out to swim to Byron Island, which was not 
far distant. 

The roll was then called on board. The captain, the first mate, the 
passenger M. Lattin, and five sailors were dead; the other passenger, the 
interpreter, and two sailors were wounded. The sole unharmed survivors 
were the brave second mate and five sailors. 

The next morning the bodies were committed to the sea, with the usual 
ceremonies, and the barque’s course set for Tahiti, where she arrived in 
safety. 
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Mr. TENNYSON’S very reasonable desire to obtain a moderate share of 
peace and privacy, secure from the prying snobs and impertinent tourists 
who drove him from the Isle of Wight, does not seem likely to be granted 
at his new residence near Haslemere. Already proprietors are advertising 
houses to let “near Mr. Tennyson’s seat, with full view of the same.” An 
English paper remarks—‘“ Perhaps a speculative builder will run up a 
‘Tennyson Terrace’ within still nearer distance of Haslemere, with powerful 
telescopes brought to bear directly upon the poet’s house ; and if the laureate 
could be induced to sit for half-an-hour each day under the ‘large porch of 
five pointed arches,’ and there enjoy his beloved cigar, doubtless the compe- 
tition for a house in ‘Tennyson Terrace’ would be vigorous and long 


sustained.” 2 





In the last number of /yaser’s Magazine is an excellent article by Sir 
Henry Taylor in reply to Mr. J. S. Mill’s Sudjection of Women. While 
admitting various admirable features in the book, he is a little amused with 
the author’s calm confidence in asserting as an indisputable truth what at the 
best can be but his opinion, and perhaps one which is quite unsusceptible of 
proof. Mr. Mill has an easy way, which is quite his own, of shifting the 
burden of proof on the other party when he feels himself not quite sure of 
his arguments. Thus, in reference to the extension of suffrage to women, 
he coolly says: “ The oxus probandi always rests with those who advocate 
a restriction of liberty.” How dees he prove that? We should rather say 
that it rested on those who proposed innovations. 

Sir Henry Taylor has some very sensible remarks on this subject of 
women’s voting. He justly points out that a vote is neither a privilege 
nor a vight, but a ¢rust; and should only be given to those who will use it 
for the benefit of society. Now if women are just as competent to use the 
vote as men, and not wore competent, the only result of the extension of 
suffrage to them will be to double the number of votes cast, without im- 
proving the judiciousness of the voting ; or, as Sir Henry puts it, “ the con- 
stituency will not be improved by simple dilution.” It rests therefore with 
the advocates of female suffrage to prove that women are sore competent to 
vote than men, before they can demand that they be entrusted with the ballot 
for the public good. 


WE regret to learn the death of Mr. Charles O. Faxon, a distinguished 
Southern journalist, at one time editor of the Chattanooga Rebel, and, after 
the war, leading political editor of the Louzsville Courier. He died at the 
early age of forty-six, and at a time when the South can ill spare such 
defenders. 





WE are indebted to an English journal for a scrap of some archzological 
or legendary interest. At Kirkless in Yorkshire there stands an ancient cross 
of stone, outside the site of a ruined nunnery, which is generally admitted 
to mark the place of burial of the famous Robin Hood. This celebrated 
outlaw, who lived at the beginning of the thirteenth century, was popularly 
believed to have been a banished nobleman. His epitaph has been preserved 
by antiquaries, though the tombstone on which it may have been engraved, 
no longer exists. It runs as follows :— 

Hear, undernead dis latil stean, 
Laiz Robert, Earl of Huntington ; 
Nea arcir vir as him sa geud, 
And pip] kauld him Robin Heud ; 
Sick utlawz az hi, an his men, 
Vil Inglande nivr si agin. 
Obit. 24 Kal. Dekembris, 1247. 
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SomE interest has lately been excited by a discovery of Dr. Tyndall’s, which 
may have an important bearing upon hates or pathological questions. 
Every one has noticed how, when a beam of direct sunlight falls through a 
crevice into a darkened room, its path is seen to be crowded with minute solid 
particles, or motes, in such quantity as to resemble thin smoke ; and of course 
they exist in equal numbers, though invisible, throughout the entire room. 
These motes are generally supposed to be particles of zzorganic matter, such 
as fine ashes, dust of coal, or of clay, etc. But Dr. Tyndall, in his experi- 
ments upon the influence of light on air and various vapors, found it neces- 
sary to devise some plan for freeing the air of these particles, which he 
discovered might be perfectly done by exposing them to a red heat; a fact 
which proved that they were organic substances. Further experiments 
showed that there were present organic germs, or spores, in inconceivable 
quantities, especially of the little moving bodies known as wébriones; of 
which great numbers must be inhaled at every respiration. Dr. Smith and 
Mr. Davies found in the air of Manchester no less than 37,500,000 of these 
spores in as much air as a man would respire in ten hours, and all these only 
require moisture, such as the lungs would afford, to mature and multiply. 

When we consider how many forms of disease have already been traced to 
epiphytes and entophytes, or minute organisms growing upon or within the 
body, and how many more are believed to have such an origin, especially 
zymotic diseases, it will be seen how important this question’ is. With 
regard to the epidemic form of catarrh known as “ hay-fever,” for example, 
the distinguished physiologist Helmholtz, who is subject to it, has already 
discovered wvzbriones in the altered secretion from the mucous membrane ; 
though it can not be certainly said that they were the cause of the disease. 

It seems impossible to destroy the vitality of these minute organisms on 
any scale sufficiently large for general purposes of disinfection; but Dr. 
Tyndall discovered that by passing the air through raw cotton, it was as 
completely purified as if it had been raised to a red heat in a closed vessel. 
This is the more remarkable as the greater part of these motes are of such 
extreme minuteness that the most powerful microscopes can not isolate 
them, and consequently the interstices hetween the cotton fibres must afford 
them spacious highways of passage, were they not detained by some action 
not understood. 

Though it is scarcely to be expected that respirators of raw cotton should 
become articles of every-day wear, yet they might be used with advantage 
by physicians and others when visiting foul or fever-stricken localities, and 
some system of filtration through cotton might be employed with the air 
supplied by artificial ventilation to public buildings. Indorsed by such 
authority, it is certainly worth a trial. 





A NortTueERN paper states that a German at Omaha lately married a girl 
just arrived from the Fatherland, in a very singular manner. He purchased 
a pair of earrings, put them into her ears, and informed her that “this little 
ceremony constitutes a marriage in America.” After a week had passed he 
took them out, and then apprised her of another novel fact, that “this little 
ceremony constitutes a divorce in America.” He is now in jail for stealing 
a trunk, and it is to be hoped that he will discover that this last little ceremony 
constitutes a penitentiary offence in America. 

In the second act of Les Turcs,a new opera-bouffe brought out with great 
splendor in Paris, a novel and absurd feature is introduced, in the form of-a 
chorus of mutes of the Seraglio. Arranged in lines on either side of the 
stage, the mutes move their lips in time to the melody of the orchestra, but 
without themselves producing a single sound. At the crescendo of the 
instruments, they brandish their right arms to the time, increasing the vigor 
of their movements with an accuracy and uniformity that produces a most 
ridiculous effect. 
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METRICAL ESSAYS. 


Hoc metrum neque nomino 
Nec mihi nominandum’st. 


Hand be crippled, if so you will, Debilem facito manu, 
Foot and hip may be crippled ; Debilem pede, coxa ; 
Shoulder reared to a monstrous hump, Tuber adstrue gibberum, 
Teeth be loosened and knocked out ; Lubricos quate dentes ; 
Yet, while life but remains, ’tis well: Vita dum superest, bene est: 
Keep my life in my body, Hanc mihi, vel acuta 
Though impaled on the sharpened alien Si sedeam cruce, sustine. 
Quoth Mzcenas the Tuscan. ‘ Mecenas, ap. Sen. Ep. Mor. 102. 


Our metrical friend abstains from naming the above measure, which 
derived its appellative from the rustic garden-g -god. 
Queerly enough, it is almost identical with that of the hymn beginning — 


“Listed into the cause of sin, 
Why should a good be evil?”— 


which it is said that Wesley composed to the melody of a ribald colliers’ 
song, declaring that it was “a shame to let the Devil have all the best 
tunes”; thus spoiling of his music Auld Clootie of Newcastle, and of his 
metre the disreputable deity of Lampsacus. 





In an old volume of the Portfolio (Philadelphia, 1809) we recently caught 
a glimpse of Sterne, preserved in a memoir of Mrs. Elizabeth Ferguson, 
daughter of Dr. Thomas Graeme, whose wife was a daughter of Sir William 
Keith, Governor of Pennyslvania. During Miss Greme’s stay in England 
“an accident attached the sentimental and then popular author of 77¢stram 
Shandy to her. She took a seat upon the same stage with him at the York 
races. While bets were making upon different horses, she selected a small 
horse that was in the rear of the coursers as the subject of a trifling wager. 
Upon being asked the reason for doing so, she said that ‘the race was not 
always to ‘the swift, nor the battle to the strong.’ Mr. Sterne, who stood 
near to her, was struck with this reply, and, turning hastily toward her, 
begged for the honour of her acquaintance. They soon became sociable, 
and a good deal of pleasant conversation took Place between them, to the 
great entertainment of the surrounding company.” From the account given of 
this lady’s Journal kept during her travels, we are of the opinion that if the 
original manuscript or any copy of it still exists, its publication would be a 
pleasure to the public, as Mrs. Ferguson seems to have been a woman of 
decided ability and strength of character. 





ANOTHER great painting has been discovered. Three German painters, 
travelling in Finland, found in the parish church of the little town of Elenas, 
a magnificent Descent from the Cross, which proves to be an original by 
Rubens. None of the inhabitants of the place had any idea of the value of 
this master-piece, which is in perfect preservation, and is estimated by 
connoisseurs at not less than a hundred thousand dollars. 





THERE is, or ought to be, somewhere a book which is almost as well worth 
inquiring after as the Charlemagne Bible. The mother of Lord Byron col- 
lected all the criticisms on her son’s “Hours of Idleness.” She had the 
whole bound and interleaved. On the blank leaves so inserted she wrote 
her own comments on the poet, the poem, and the reviewers. These are 
said to have been written with wit and ability. Does any one know of the 
whereabouts of this volume ? 
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WE clear a larger space than usual upon the Green Table that our genial 
guest from Harford Co. may enliven the company with the story of an 
adventure that befel him on the Richmond canal packet. He calls it — 


A Quip PRO Quo. 


*Twas one of August’s sweltering nights. I chose 
An upper berth,—freest, methought, from din ; 
There was a loop-hole window by me close, 
Through which the fresh air rushed, thrice-welcome, in, 
And I breathed freely, ’spite three piled-up rows 
Of the hundred gasping beings packed within 
(Whence the name Packet); and I fain did flatter 
Myself I’d soon be lulled by rippling water. 


But hopes thus built on water and on wind, 
How transient they! A fellow-invalid 
(In the same row, but not in the same mind) 
Tight-closed my window. ‘That’s my coffin-lid!” 
Quoth I, “unless some other vent I find.” 
“Breathe the night-air,” quoth he, “I never did— 
*Twere death!” I seemed to yield; but when he slept, 
Re-oped said air-hole, deeming him but hipped ; 


And gained one point, and near gained that of sleeping, 
When hark! there broke, right o’er my head, a clatter 
Infernal !— fiddling, dancing, shouting, leaping — 
Above my ears six inches, or such matter. 
“How long’s that like to last?” quoth I, thence peeping. 
“Till mornin’, Mauss’,” said Jake, a watching waiter : 
“Some gempmen’s got no bunks, and so, to qualify, 
Dey’ve gone on deck, to dance all night and jollify.” 


My hopes thus trod to death, I cast me round 
To trade my shelf for one i’ the lower row; 
Had scarce advertised, when, with eager bound, 
A wee man darted from his bunk below, 
And up to mine his dangerous way he wound, 
Making a step of man in No. 2, 
Who loud protested. Soon we struck a bargain, 
And my descent called forth some more hot jargon 


From ’foresaid No. Ah! how I was worsted 
I’ that hasty trade! and, all too late, detected 
The wee man’s motive. Then I almost curse did, 
For if the straps of No. 2 but break did, 
I’d have more cause to tremble than I first did ; 
And this dead fall I momently expected, 
For 2 (fat giant!) tossed like fevered lover ; 
The strained straps cracked —thought I, “All, all is over!” 


And, leaping to the cabin floor, petitioned : 

“Sir! if your soul’s proportioned to your body, 
You needs must pity one like me conditioned ; 

To sleep ’neath you I were indeed a noddy, 
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For though you fall not, e’en the threat’s sufficient 

To breed me nightmare ; if you should fall, bloody 
Would be my bed: much like that famous Greece-spot, 
The Straits where Xerxes had some thousand geese shot. 


“Now, Sir,” I persevered, “if you’ll but deign 
Trade shelves, my grateful eyes may soon be sealed.” 
He turned, and grunted, and then turned again; 
An hour rolled by, he showed no signs to yield ; 
At length quoth I, “Those straps which you so strain 
Are tearing, and you’ll be most surely spilled!” 
“Tut, tut, tis false!” ‘Well, mark me! if till day 
You doom me walk this floor, they sha// give way,” 


My jack-knife flirting. “I ne’er yield to threats, Sir!” 
“Tt was no threat, ’twas but a delicate hint.” 
“Ah! that the case in better aspect sets, Sir!” 
So he jumped out the bunk, and I jumped in’t, 
And tossed a restless hour, like banished Switzer. 
At length came sleep, and visions without stint: 
I dreamt that Jupiter and I, somehow, 
Were footing it o’er Etna’s lava brow, 


Conversing sociably of this and that, 
When suddenly there rose a curious thunder, 
So loud it deafened us and stopped our chat. 
Quoth Jove, “ What’s that? I haven’t heard such wonder- 
ful noises since I laid Encelad flat 
’Neath this hot hill, for his heaven-scaling blunder.” 
Here he approached the neighboring precipice, 
And peered a while adown the deep abyss. 


Then, turning quickly round, he clutched my foot, 
And held me thus, inverted, o’er the verge, 
While I, of course, was neither still nor mute, 
But kicked and screamed like child beneath the scourge. 
“Keep cool!” said he, “and feel no fear about 
This thing; I see the giant’s head emerge 
From out a cleft, which makes his snoring greater 
Than if kept where it should be, in the crater. 


“Just you descend into his gaping throat: 

For a few hours ’twill make a deal of spluttering ; 
But I will see you safe, like Jonah, out, 

And then he’ll draw his head in, with some muttering.” 
“Let go!” said I, with faith that made no doubt. 

Jove dropped me; but I waked, with fright and fluttering, 
And found that thunder, which seemed all ideal, 
Was human thunder, rattling, rough, and real. 


For, looking down, I saw a true Enceladus, 
Outstretched supine, with deep, capacious throat 

Expanded, sending forth loud, stertorous melodies, 
Reverberating through the trembling boat. 
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“Gods! could I snore,” sighed I, “‘as yonder fellow does, 

I’d mind nor drums, nor trumps, nor bombs, a groat : } 
I’d drown the thunder of the god of War, i 
And nap e’en mid the din of Trafalgar.” 


Morpheus I vainly wooed till dawn: ’twas plain 
A fortnight’s fever was in store for me, 
Could I not win that frightened god again. 
“°T were, sure, no sin,” I argued inwardly, 
“Since he hath slept at my expense and pain 
The livelong night, to make my dream a plea, 
And do as Jove did, who is right forever, 
If I thereby may check this mantling fever.” 


Sustained by Jove, and by Hygeia backed, 

And trickful Mercury,—firm, resolved, and ready 
(All save the gag, which I but briefly lacked, 

And which, when gotten, was not over-tidy, 
Being a huge tobacco-quid, in fact, 

From off the floor, swelled up, and soft, and seedy), 
I poised the morsel o’er the roaring gullet: 
It fell, struck fair, and slipt in like a bullet. 


Whereon the giant started to his nethers ; 
In doing which, his brain-pan was applied 
*Gainst my bunk’s bottom, knocking out some feathers, 
And swinging me a while from side to side, 
With a most awful straining of those leathers 
On which hung all the safety of my ride. 
Then came a retching, hawking, sneezing, snuffing, 
Attempts at oaths, always cut short by coughing. 


Partly recovered from that stunning butt, 
I set my outward self to sympathising ; 
Which was my better policy, no doubt, 
To ward suspicion; so, on elbow rising, 
Peered down, with Esculapian phiz, and put 
Some queries and professional advice in: 
“Good heavens! what’s this?—a spasm? the croup? or what i. 
This fit? Perchance a bed-bug in your glottis, 


“Or some such thing; for which, the operation, 
Cutting the patient’s throat, to save his—” “No, Sir! 
*Tis} (hic) —’tis (hawk)—’tis (hiccup) strangulation, 
From an old habit — keeping (hic) a chaw, Sir! 
Of (hic) tobacco” (here an execration) 
“At night (ahem), in (hiccup-hic) my jaw, Sir 
I’ve been choked (hawk) before—but not so tight : 
It must have swelled up (hic) —T’ll never try’t 


” 


“ Again, if spared (ahem)—” No more I heard, 


But slept till roused by Jake with jog and scream: 
‘Mauss’! want your bunk, for ’stension-table board — 
Muss set de table. Smell de breakfus’ steam ? 
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Can’t wait no longer!” ‘ Where’s the man that snored?” 

“Yhaw-yhaw! on deck, a-throwin’ off de phleam.” 
“Why laugh? you dog!” “Only jis ’cause Jake saw 
Maussa de time he drap dat guéd—yhaw-yhaw !” 


G. W. ARCHER. 





Mr. JEAFFRESON, in his Book on the Clergy, gives a curious account of 
the manners of congregations in the ages which certain teachers would have 
us look upon as “ages of faith.” He says :—“ One bad result of the ancient 
social use of the Christian temple, was the air of irreverent familiarity that 
distinguished the mediaval church-assemblies during Divine service. On 
such occasions the public quarter was never without a due complement of 
frequenters, but their dress and conduct were such, that the spectators whose 
religious proclivities were in the direction of Lollardy had cause to disap- 
prove the lightness and inquietude of the gossiping throng. The women 
donned their brightest attire ere they set out for church on sacred days ; and 
on entering the place of worship they often showed that their presence in the 
house of prayer was quite as much due to love of the world as to delight in 
holy thoughts. Having duly crossed themselves half-a-score times, knelt on 
the bare floor for ten minutes, and muttered a few prayers to the rood, they 
deemed themselves at liberty to look about for their admirers and prattle to 
their acquaintance. The ladies of superior degree very often had pet sparrow- 
hawks perched on their wrists, and toy hounds following close at their heels. 
The case was the same with the men, who, having walked to church on the 
look-out for wild birds and four-legged game, brought their hounds and 
falcons into the sacred edifice,— where the chants of the choir and rolling 
melodies of the organ were often marred by the barking of dogs, the jangling 
of hawk-bells, and the screams of children terrified by the noise of savage 
mastiffs. And while this riot was going on in the nave, the priests in the 
quire or chancel would put their heads together and gossip about the latest 
scandals of their chapter or of the neighborhood, make engagements for 
pleasure-meetings after service, and exchange opinions on the newest affairs 
of politics. In the Ship of Fools, Alexander Barclay tells how, when a 
priest sitting on one side of the quire wished to communicate during service 
a piece of trival gossip to a brother priest on the other side of the chancel, 
he would beckon to the rector chori, and make him act as a messenger or 
medium of intelligence between the two sides of ‘the queere.’” 





THE Zoological Gardens of Hamburg possess at this moment a litter of 
animals unique in the world. Some months ago a Lithuanian lynx escaped 
from a travelling menagerie at Altona, and £20 reward was offered for its 
capture, but in vain. A few days ago a sentinel at Kiel observed a strange- 
looking animal leaving the mouth of a large gun on the ramparts, and shortly 
afterwards re-entering it with a duck in its jaws. Assistance having been 
procured, a net was spread over the muzzle of the gun, and the missing lynx 
was recaptured, together with a domestic cat and a litter of three young 
ones. The offspring of this curious and hitherto quite unprecedented cross 
of breeds are now in the Jardin des Plantes of Hamburg, and have been 
visited by many naturalists. The directors of the Zoological Garden at 
Paris have offered 5,000f. for a single specimen. 





THE celebrated Chancellor Du Harlay, who held office during the reign 
of Louis XV., had a high reputation for justice and impartiality, but was one 
of the most uncouth-mannered and gruff-spoken men of the time. A 
characteristic story is told concerning him and the Duchess de Grammont, 
who, happening to have a lawsuit on hand, went, as was customary, to pay 
a propitiatory visit, in order to see whether any bribing was possible. Du 
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Harlay received her with about the same civility he would have shown a 
dog; so that the duchess, who was used to the flattery of everybody who 
came near her, went out from his presence red with rage and almost crying 
from mortification. Going down the steps of the palace, her passion 
exploded; and she said to her daughter, who was with her, “The man 
ought to be flogged. He’s no better than an old baboon.” But the words 
were hardly spoken than she turned pale with horror, for, on looking round, 
she saw the sardonic face of the Chancellor, who had followed her out to 
her carriage. Naturally, she supposed that her suit was blasted, and when 
the cause came on for trial could hardly credit her senses upon hearing 
Du Harlay give judgment in her favor. The conduct of the Chancellor 
seemed to her so noble that she instantly asked for an audience, and 
thanked him with fervor. “Oh, Madame,” answered Du Harlay grimly, 
“il n’y a point de remerciements & me faire. Un vieux babouin est 
toujours enchanté de rendre service 4 une vieille babouine.” 





A very useful and convenient arrangement is about to be adopted in 
France. It consists of making the telegraph offices mediums of exchange 
for sums not over a hundred dollars. By paying the sum at any post-office, 
and a moderate charge for the transmission of the despatch, the amount will 
at once be paid to the address indicated. It would simplify this system if 
the telegraph-offices themselves were empowered to receive and pay over 
without the intervention of the post-office; and in this form, would, we 
think, be a great convenience to the public. 





THE following curious specimen of Russian Jenkinism is published by the 
Tamboj Gazette under the head of “Court News” :—‘“ Yesterday his 
Imperial Majesty deigned to wake at 7 A. M., and after a frugal breakfast, was 
graciously pleased to go for a bear-hunt. On entering the wood with his 
suiie, a bear, moved apparently by a happy instinct to recreate the mind of 
the father of our holy Russia, immediately came to the spot where his 
Majesty had posted himself. Paralysed at the sight of the ruler of millions 
of beings who idolise him, the bear stood still, and it was observed that 
instead of the fierce aspect by which this savage animal is usually charac- 
terised, his countenance bore an expression of blissful anticipation, as if he 
were looking forward, like a loyal subject, to the happiness of being put to 
death by his gracious sovereign. On returning from the chase, his Majesty 
caught cold; but the usual remedies having been applied to him, he deigned 
to feel better. He then went to bed, and next morning he was graciously 
pleased to be quite well.” 





IN a previous paragraph in the Green Table we mentioned the newly- 
discovered zircon light of which such results are expected. The great 
difficulty hitherto in the way of anything like a general employment of modes 
of illumination on this principle, has heen the expense of procuring pure 
oxygen gas. By the new French process, this difficulty is obviated A 
retort is charged with manganate of soda, and superheated steam passed 
over it, and in a few minutes the salt parts with all its oxygen ; after which 
five minutes’ exposure to hot air restores to it all the oxygen it had lost. In 
this way, 500 pounds of the salt can be made to yield 2.5 cubic yards of 
oxygen every hour. M.du Mothay states that a ton of manganate will 
yield thus more than 36,000 cubic yards of oxygen in a year, without any 
necessity for renewing the salt. The cheapness and simplicity of this process 
are quite remarkable. 





WE note as an encouraging feature in American literature, that Prof. 
Pumpelly’s Across America and Asia (of which we gave a review in our 
January number) has already passed to a third edition. 
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Our esteemed friend Pangloss begs our acceptance of “a trifle thrown off 
in the heyday of a perfervid youth, when he did not expect to be always a 
bachelor.” 

Ti soi lego, meirakion, 

Now that this fickle heart is won? 
Me semper amaturam te 

And never, never, never stray? 
Herzschatzchen, Du verlangst zu viel 
When you demand so strict a seal. 
N’est-ce pas assez que je t’aime 
Without remaining still the same? 
Gij daarom geeft n liefde niet 

If others may not have a treat. 
Muy largo es mi corazon, 

And fifty holds as well as one. 
Non far nell’ acqua buco che 

I am resolved to have my way ; 
Im lo boteach atta bi, 

I’m willing quite to set you free: 
Be you content with half my time, 
As half in English is my rhyme. 





NoTIceE.— The Publishers of the New Ectectic will pay twenty-five 
cents each for copies of the January, February, and March Nos., 1870, 
delivered at their office in good condition, until further notice. 











